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HE REPORT of the Reed Committee of the United 
States Senate showing the tremendous expenditure of 
money in the senatorial primaries and elections of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania in 1926 has awakened renewed interest in the 
restrictions placed on the use of campaign funds. It is doubt- 
ful if the question of regulating the use of campaign funds 
would ever have been raised if party contributions were 
habitually made by a large number of persons, each giving a 
relatively small amount. Before examining the regulations 
that have been imposed, it is well to see from what sources 
the parties have received large shares of their financial 
support. ; 
Congress and many states have legislated against cam- 
paign contributions by corporations. Before these laws were 
passed corporations were probably the largest single source 
of revenue for the party organizations, and even after the 
enactment of such laws, the officers of corporations as indi- 
viduals have made contributions which to all intents and pur- 
poses are contributions of the corporations. The majority 
of these gifts are not determined by political sentiments, prin- 
ciples, or party loyalty. They are usually considered as nec- 
essary expenses of the business. The corporations receive 
their rewards in governmental favors. The party machine at 
times has made corporations pay for permits and privileges 
to which they were fairly entitled. The corporations have 
found it easier to pay than to go to court, or more comfortable 
to pay than to be exposed for what they have already done. 
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The New York Legislative Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee of 1905 brought out some very interesting evidence in 
regard to political contributions which the companies under 
investigation had made. Officers of the Equitable, the New 
York Life, the Mutual and other insurance companies testi- 
fied that it was the custom of these companies to make such 
contributions. Their defense was that it was to their best 
financial interests that the Republican party, to which the 
contributions had been made, should win. It was doubtless 
with this same idea in mind that Mr. Grundy of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers Association became the “good angel” 
of the Pepper-Fisher faction in the Pennsylvania Republican 
primary of 1926. 

Gifts have been made to both parties by the same person 
or corporation. By contributing to both sides protection will 
be secured regardless of election results. “Boss” Smith of 
New Jersey said that when his state was in the doubtful col- 
umn the Pennsylvania railroad had contributed to both parties, 
but after Bryan’s overwhelming defeat in 1896 funds were no 
longer supplied to the Democrats. Mr. H. H. Vreeland, a 
prominent New York financier, testified before a grand jury 
in 1908 that five years before, on behalf of a certain corpor- 
ation, he had contributed $20,000 to the Republican State 
Committee and $16,500 to Tammany. In testifying before a 
Senatorial Committee in 1894, President Havemeyer of the 
Sugar Trust stated that it was the policy of his company to 
contribute to the dominant party in various states because 
that party controlled local matters. 

Contributions collected by the police from the various 
classes subject to police regulations have added large sums to 
the treasuries of the political machines. These contributions 
are made as a form of insurance against too vigilant police 
inspection. The most startling exposure of these contribu- 
tions was made by the Lexow Committee of the New York 
Legislature in 1895. This committee found that in New 
York City practically all businesses, legitimate or illegitimate, 
were forced to submit to the police levy. All of this tribute, 
of course, did not reach the campaign chests. Much was kept 
by the various men through whose hands it passed. 
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Candidates and office holders have provided rich sources 
of revenue for the party. In many cases the toll levied on 
candidates is so heavy that none but the rich can afford to 
run for office. In some places a regular schedule of the 
amount to be collected from candidates for the various offices 
is drafted. Before the Mazet Committee of the New York 
Legislature in 1900 a number of judges testified that it was 
the general custom for candidates for places on the various 
courts to pay from $5,000 to $15,000 into the Tammany cam- 
paign fund. Assessments on office holders appeared simul- 
taneously with the spoils system, and despite efforts to prevent, 
these assessments have continued down to the present. The 
party considers that these men are holding office because of 
the good will of the party, and, naturally, they should be called 
on for money to help keep themselves in office. The most 
illuminating account of assessments on office holders is con- 
tained in a report on conditions in Philadelphia drawn up by 
Mr. M. L. Cooke, a former Director of the Department of 
Public Works of that city. Mr. Cooke estimates that in the 
ten year period from 1903 to 1913 these assessments amounted 
to more than four million dollars. He shows that there was a 
progressive rate of assessment starting at three per cent on 
salaries below $900, and rising to twelve per cent on those © 
over $6,000. 

Contractors, hoping to secure the election of friends who 
will be in a position to award lucrative contracts, have often 
contributed generously to the party funds. Probably the 
most notorious cases of corrupt awarding of contracts took 
place under the Tweed régime, but other instances such as 
the building of the State Capitols at Albany and Harrisburg 
are close seconds to the scandals of the Tweed Ring. In 
Philadelphia the “bosses” themselves have gone openly into 
the contracting business on a large scale. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger has estimated the value of the contracts 
awarded the Vares up to 1921 at approximately $20,000,000. 

Even the most stringent enforcement of the most com- 
prehensive laws against bribery, intimidation, and fraud 
could not free elections from the control of those who had 
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the tremendous sums collected from the above sources to 
spend for campaign purposes. Demand arose for legislation 
specifying the sources from which funds could be collected, 
definitely limiting the amount of expenditures, and determin- 
ing for what purposes funds could be expended. To make 
such laws effective, statements of all receipts and expendi- 
tures must be made public. 

The most common restriction on the source of campaign 
funds is the prohibition of contributions by corporations. 
Twenty-seven states forbid all such contributions. In nine 
other states contributions from certain types of corporations, 
usually those classed as public utilities, are prohibited. In 
connection with their general civil service regulations, eight- 
een states have placed restrictions on the solicitation of funds 
from public employees. These restrictions have the double 
purpose of reducing the size of the funds handled by the party 
machines and of maintaining the morale of the public service. 
Only seven states have made it unlawful for political com- 
mittees to solicit from candidates, and in these states candi- 
dates may make voluntary contributions. 

While, in general, the states have made no attempts to 
restrict the sources of campaign contributions, other than 
those given above, a few states have interesting statutes pro- 
hibiting certain classes from contributing at all, or putting a 
limit on the size of contributions. New York forbids any 
candidate for a judicial office, any member of the police force, 
or the owner of a registration or polling place to make a 
political contribution. Massachusetts and Nebraska provide 
that no individual, not a candidate, shall contribute more than 
$1,000 to a campaign fund at-any one election. In addition, 
Nebraska provides that no contribution of more than $25 
shall be paid within two days before an election. In Ohio the 
amount of expenditure or contribution by any person other 
than a candidate must not exceed ten per cent of the annual 
salary of the candidate for whom the contribution is made. 

While, with these few exceptions, the states have done 
nothing toward placing restrictions on individual contribu- 
tions, since 1890 they have been very active in attacking the 
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abuses of a large campaign fund by limiting the total amount 
that may be spent legitimately, by designating the purposes 
for which money may be spent, by requiring that either the 
candidate or the treasurer of the political committee be respon- 
sible for the collection and expenditure of the campaign fund, 
and by requiring that an itemized statement of all collections 
and disbursements be filed with some public official. The laws 
of the various states vary radically in the degree to which they 
attempt these regulations. The limitations on the expendi- 
tures of a candidate for governor are illustrative of these 
variations. The amounts permitted to be expended vary from 
$1,000 in Arizona and New Hampshire to $50,000 in New 
Jersey. Ina few states, as Delaware, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina, there is no limit on the amount, but the 
purposes for which the funds may be legally expended are 
specified. Some of the states set the maximum expenditure 
at a certain per cent of the annual salary; others determine 
the legal expenditures by the number of votes cast at the last 
election. In most of the states this limitation applies to both 
nomination and election, while in a few it applies to nomina- 
tion alone, or to election alone. Quite a number of the states 
permit funds to be spent for specified purposes which may 
be over and above the legal maximum. These exemptions 
usually include funds spent for the personal traveling expenses 
of the candidate, and for postage, stationery, printing, tele- 
grams, and the like. In states where numerous exemptions 
are allowed, it is difficult to see the advantage of a legal 
maximum. 

Most of the laws state specifically the purposes for which 
expenditures may legally be made. These include: traveling 
expenses; stenographer and clerk hire; stationery; printing; 
postage; telegraph and telephone charges; rent of halls; hire 
of bands. Payment for any other than the specified items 
is declared unlawful. 

There is much difference in the provisions of the laws con- 
cerning the time of filing statements of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures by the candidates and party commit- 
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tees. In most states they are required to be filed both before 
and after the primary and the election. Some states only 
require the statement after the primary and election; while in 
a few a statement aftcr the primary is sufficient. 

Only Illinois, Mississippi, Rhode Island, and Tennessee 
have no laws whatever regulating campaign contributions and 
expenditures. It may be significant that the scandals which 
the Reed Committee has recently investigated took place in 
Pennsylvania where there is no legal limit to the amount of 
expenditures, and in Illinois, where there is no attempt at 
regulation of campaign funds. 

Do the above regulations apply to funds spent for political 
purposes by an organization not connected with a political 
party? The New York courts in the Home Rule Tax Asso- 
ciation and Anti-Saloon League Cases have held that in so 
far as such organizations expended funds to influence elec- 
tion results, they were subject to these laws. In the Anti- 
Saloon case it was held that the activities of the League had 
made it liable either under the statute prohibiting contribu- 
tions from non-political corporations, or under the provisions 
requiring the filing of statements by political committees. 

Even if this state legislation had proved wholly efficacious 
in preventing the abuses connected with the use of large cam- 
paign funds by candidates and state committees, it would have 
been unable to prevent abuses arising from the use of these 
funds by the national committees, and today a large part of 
the campaign expenditures is made by committees operating 
in all the states. As long as the national campaign expenses 
remained comparatively small.there was little need for Con- 
gressional action. Mr. Perry Belmont reports that the total 
sum at the command of the Democratic National Committee 
in the Buchanan campaign was less than $25,000, and that 
the amount expended by the Republican National Committee 
during the campaign of 1860 was only a little more than 
$100,000. In the subsequent elections the expenditures of 
both parties rapidly increased until it was reported that in the 
campaign of 1896 the Republican party alone spent $16,500,- 
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000, but this was probably an exaggerated statement. The 
reports of expenditures by national committees prior to 1910 
are merely estimates, for it was not until that year that these 
committees were required to file statements of their receipts 
and expenditures. But the sworn statements filed during the 
campaign of 1920 show that the earlier estimates may not 
have been extremely extravagant. The grand total of the 
expenditures in this campaign to secure the presidential nomi- 
nations, and of those incurred by the various committees oper- 
ating in more than one state, exceeded ten million dollars. 
According to the facts developed by the Borah Committee 
investigating expenditures in the campaign of 1924, the 
National Republican Committee expended $4,270,469, the 
Democratic National Committee $903,908, and the National 
Progressive Committee $221,977. 

The mere fact that such enormous sums were being spent 
in these campaigns was sufficient to cause agitation for regu- 
lation. But as it became generally known that a large part 
of these funds came from a very few men, much more concern 
was aroused. For example, in the campaign of 1904 Thomas 
F. Ryan gave $450,000 to the Democratic fund, while August — 
Belmont added another $250,000. On the Republican side, 
G. W. Perkins contributed $160,000, E. H. Harriman and 
J. P. Morgan, $150,000 each, and G. J. Gould and C. M. 
Depew, $100,000 each. It was easy to believe that these men 
were not contributing such large sums without hope of a 
return on their investment. 

Congressional regulation of campaign contributions began 
with an attempt to prevent civil service employees from being 
assessed for political purposes. Acts to prevent these assess- 
ments on certain classes of federal employees were passed in 
1867 and 1876, and finally in the Civil Service Act of 1883 
we find a comprehensive regulation of political contributions 
by federal officers and employees. In detailed language this 
act forbids the soliciting of contributions by any federal offi- 
cer or employee from other such officers or employees, or the 
making of such contribution by one officer or employee to 
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another. In addition, all persons are forbidden to solicit or 
receive any contributions of this nature in any room or build- 
ing occupied in the discharge of official duties by any officer 
or employee of the United States. 

In this act Congress had no intention of forbidding all 
contributions by federal employees. Its main purpose was to 
forbid a forced levy on subordinate employees by those.in 
higher positions. Contributions could still be made to persons 
not federal officers or employees, except that they must not be 
made in a building used for public purposes. In a number of 
cases the federal courts have upheld this act, but it is ques- 
tionable, however, if this prohibition has actually prevented 
these assessments. In many cases the employee would be 
afraid not to contribute. If he should enter a complaint that 
a contribution had been solicited in violation of the law, he 
would fear that under some pretext his position would be 
taken from him. 

The next step that Congress took in the regulation of 
campaign funds was the prohibition of contributions by cor- 
porations. The demand that corporations be taken out of 
politics became strong after the election of 1896. The reckless 
expenditure of money in that campaign and the manner in 
which it was collected caused thoughtful people much alarm. 
Mr. Hanna, the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, practically levied assessments on large manufacturing 
concerns, interstate railroads, and financial institutions. The 
National Bankers’ Association was especially interested in 
this campaign because of the predominant financial issue. A 
committee of bankers sent a letter to all national banks urging 
them to contribute to the Republican fund. In Pittsburgh 
the committee in charge of collecting this fund from the banks 
specified how much each was supposed to pay. It is interest- 
ing to note that the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
A. W. Mellon, was a member of this committee. 

This wholesale assessment of banks, the testimony brought 
out by the New York insurance investigation, and such evi- 
dence as that given by the Sugar Trust officials demonstrated 
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conclusively that the large corporations and combinations 
were trying to influence elections. It was believed, moreover, 
that corrupt bargains were made between these large busi- 
nesses and candidates, and Congress was urged to enact laws 
keeping corporations out of the political field. President 
Roosevelt lent his powerful influence to this movement, and 
in 1907 Congress enacted a law declaring it unlawful for any 
national bank or any corporation organized under the laws 
of Congress to make a contribution in connection with any 
election to any political office, or for any corporation what- 
ever to make a contribution in connection with any election 
at which presidential electors or a representative in Congress 
was to be voted for, or any election by a state legislature of 
a United States Senator. 

There has been but one case in which the validity of this 
act has been attacked, and here its constitutionality so far as 
that case was concerned was upheld. There is a good reason 
for this failure to test the validity of the statute, even though 
the section forbidding gifts in connection with the election of 
presidential electors is of very doubtful constitutionality, for 
the United States Supreme Court has held that electors are 
state officers. It would be an unfortunate political policy for - 
a party to be linked up with a corporation in its attempt to 
have the law declared void. No party wants the reputation 
of seeking gifts from corporations. Public sentiment is, or 
is believed to be, opposed to such contributions. It is easy, 
moreover, for a gift from a corporation to be disguised as a 
gift from an individual. The contribution is received, and 
the undesired publicity resulting from an attack on the law 
is avoided. 

The demand for national legislation requiring publicity 
for contributions to, and expenditures by, the national com- 
mittees became outspoken during the campaign of 1904. 
This demand grew largely out of the acrimonious discussion 
carried on between the presidential candidates of the two 
great parties, each accusing the other of attempting to buy 
the election with funds supplied by individuals and corpo- 
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rations seeking special governmental favors. After the elec- 
tion President Roosevelt urged the enactment of a federal 
publicity law, and between 1906 and 1910 numerous bills pro- 
viding for publicity were discussed in Congress. Unfor- 
tunately these bills became footballs for party politics. The 
Republicans attempted to link provisions giving the federal 
government complete control of all elections, including pri- 
maries, and for reducing southern representation under the 
terms of the fourteenth amendment, to the publicity bills. 
The Democrats were favorable to the bills but voted against 
them when they were linked to the “force bill’? amendments. 

In 1910 a publicity bill was finally passed. This act pro- 
vided that after an election all committees operating in more 
than one state must file statements containing the following 
information: (1) the names of all persons or firms advancing 
one hundred dollars or more; (2) the total sum received in 
amounts of less than one hundred dollars; (3) the names of 
all persons to whom ten dollars or more had been paid, and 
the purposes of such payment; (4) the total sums disbursed 
in amounts of less than ten dollars. In addition, every person, 
firm, or committee, spending fifty dollars or more to influence 
a national election was required to file this statement unless 
the money had been paid to a political committee. The Senate 
defeated the proposal of the House to require a pre-election 
statement. 

During the next session of Congress the House again 
passed a bill requiring a pre-election statement. The Senate 
Committee now not only accepted this amendment but added 
another provision, that candidates for Congress should file 
statements of their expenses in both the primaries and elec- 
tions. The Senate accepted these amendments and added 
new ones providing that no candidate for Senator should 
spend more than $10,000 in his campaign for nomination and 
election, nor a candidate for the House more than $5,000. 
Furthermore, if the laws of the candidate’s state set a lower 
maximum, the candidate must abide by the state law. Money 
expended, however, to meet certain personal expenses, pay- 
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ments for stationery, postage, etc., were not to be regarded 
as expenditures in the meaning of the law and need not be 
shown in the statements required to be filed. The House 
accepted these amendments and the bill became law August 
19, 1911. 


The Supreme Court was not called on to interpret these 
acts until 1921 when it handed down its opinion in the New- 
berry case. Mr. Newberry, with a number of his supporters, 
had been found guilty by a Michigan District Court of ex- 
pending more money in his campaign for the Republican 
nomination for Senator and in the final election to that office 
than the statute of 1911 permitted. Appeal was made to 
the Supreme Court on the ground of error in the District 
Court’s instructions to the jury, and on the further claim 
that the law was unconstitutional in so far as it applied to 
primaries. The Supreme Court gave an unanimous opinion 
that the decision should be reversed because of the error in 
instructions to the jury, but there was a decided division of 
opinion concerning the constitutionality of the law. Four 
members of the Court found the acts of 1910 and 1911 uncon- 
stitutional in so far as they applied to primaries. Mr. Justice 
McKenna concurred in this opinion in regard to Senatorial © 
primaries, since these acts had been passed before the adop- 
tion of the Seventeenth Amendment, providing for the direct 
election of senators. He reserved his opinion on the power 
of Congress to regulate Senatorial primaries after the adop- 
tion of the amendment. The other four members of the Court 
declared the law valid. 


After this decision no further action was taken in the 
courts against Mr. Newberry. The Senate, however, under 
its constitutional power to judge of the qualifications of its 
members, investigated the charges. The Senate discussion 
centered about the question, “Were the excessive campaign 
expenditures carried on with the knowledge and consent of 
Mr. Newberry?” By a vote of 46 to 41 the Senate declared 
Mr. Newberry duly elected and entitled to his seat. Curiously 
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enough, to this declaration was added a resolution condemning 
the excessive use of money in Mr. Newberry’s behalf. This 
resolution has the suspicious appearance of an attempt by the 
Senate to save its face. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in this case was a severe 
blow to federal regulation of campaign expenditures. Under 
this decision Congress can exercise no control over the use of 
funds in a campaign for party nomination. In many states 
nomination is equivalent to election. In such states, then, any 
regulation of the real election must be made by the states. The 
national government is here dependent upon the state govern- 
ments for the protection of the purity of the election of its 
own officers, except in so far as the right of Congress to decide 
upon the qualifications of its members may be used effectively 
to prevent abuses in the nomination campaigns. There is some 
possibility that this control may be used to prevent Mr. Vare 
and Mr. Smith from taking seats in the Senate, and resolu- 
tions have been introduced to establish a Senate rule that no 
one will be seated who has spent over a certain maximum sum 
in his campaign. But at best this sort of control must be 
clumsy, for it involves a senate investigation in each case with 
the probability that the decision will be due to party influence. 

The Newberry decision made Congress aware of the nec- 
essity of putting federal corrupt practices legislation on more 
solid ground. It was felt that the constitutionality of all parts 
of the acts of 1910 and 1911 was now dubious. Furthermore, 
evidence before the Walsh Committee investigating the naval 
oil reserve leases also made the need for changes in campaign 
fund regulation apparent. This evidence showed that both 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Doheny had contributed to the campaign 
funds of both of the large parties. The larger part of their 
gifts had been made to meet deficits, which under the old acts 
were not required to be reported. 

To remedy the situation, a bill entitled the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925 was enacted. This act first repealed the 
previous separate corrupt practices acts, and then, in so far as 
they were held consistent with the Newberry decision, they 
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were codified into one comprehensive measure. To ensure its 
constitutionality, this new bill stated definitely that the term 
“election” did not refer to a primary or a party convention. A 
publicity requirement, additional to those of the previous acts, 
was that statements must be filed not only at specified times 
before and after elections, but four times during each year. 
The primary purpose of this was to provide publicity for con- 
tributions made to meet deficits. The previous restrictions on 
the amount of expenditures permitted a candidate for Senator 
or Representative were made more elastic. Unless the laws 
of such candidate’s state prescribed a less amount, he could 
now spend three cents for each vote cast at the last election 
for the office for which he was a candidate, providing such 
expenditure did not exceed $25,000 for a Senator, or $5,000 
for a Representative. This provision recognized that the can- 
didate in a more populous state should be allowed to spend 
more than the candidate in a small state. As in the previous 
acts, certain expenditures were not included within the pre- 
scribed limit. 

It is impossible, of course, at present to draw any trust- 
worthy conclusions concerning the operation of this law. The 
provision calling for publicity of contributions and expendi- ° 
tures several times each year is its greatest forward step, 
while the more flexible limitations on expenditures by candi- 
dates for Congress is well justified. Its glaring weakness is 
in its definition of “election.” The elimination of primaries 
from the application of the law is, of course, due to the New- 
berry decision, but it is unfortunate that Congress did not 
make one more attempt to exercise this control over primaries. 
As was shown in the discussion of the decision, the majority 
of the Court did not concur fully in the opinion of unconsti- 
tutionality. Putting the corrupt practices laws in line with 
the Seventeenth Amendment might have placed Mr. Justice 
McKenna in agreement with the four members of the Court 
who upheld the power of Congress to regulate primaries. 
The great change in the personnel of the Court is an additional 
reason why Congress should seek another expression of opin- 
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ion on the constitutionality of this important phase of election 
control. It would be well for Congress to enact a separate 
law which will apply to primaries. If the Supreme Court 
again declares such control unconstitutional, nothing will be 
lost, for the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 would still be in 
force regulating final elections. 

Have the laws dealing with the use of campaign funds 
brought the desired results? Have they mitigated the abuses 
that arose when few limitations were placed on the raising 
and spending of money to influence elections? There is a 
healthy reaction against the idea that a law on the statute 
books can cure any evil. There must be honest, competent 
officials to enforce these laws, and more important still, there 
must be a decided public opinion insistent that the laws be 
enforced. Evidence that there is a strong public opinion 
against the use of tremendous campaign funds is not lacking. 
This was forcibly brought out when it developed that one of 
the chief reasons why the Republicans failed to nominate Gen- 
eral Wood or Governor Lowden for President in 1920 was 
the fear that public opinion would be hostile to the candidacy 
of either of these men because of the huge sums they had spent 
in their pre-convention campaigns. The final chapter in the 
Newberry case offers even a more notable example of this. 
After the Supreme Court had declared the law under which 
he had been indicted unconstitutional, and after the Senate 
declared he was entitled to his seat, Mr. Newberry resigned 
from the Senate because the people of his state expressed their 
strong disapproval of his campaign methods by defeating his 
colleague, Senator Townsend, who had been one of his 
defenders. 

That public opinion is constantly growing more critical of 
the methods employed during campaigns is evidenced by party 
defense of the size of campaign funds. [Illustrative of this 
defense is an advertisement used by the Republicans in 1924 
in answer to a charge that a “slush” fund was being collected 
in Mr. Coolidge’s behalf. This advertisement was headed, 
“How much is $3,000,000?” It then went on to show that 
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Wrigley spends $3,500,000 and Ford $6,000,000 each year in 
advertising. It was stated that it cost just short of $12,000,- 
000 to persuade people to subscribe for the Victory Loan. 
The question left with the readers of the advertisement was: 
If these other expenditures made in appealing to the public 
are legitimate, is it not equally legitimate for the Republican 
party to spend $3,000,000 to educate the voters on the issues 
of a presidential campaign? Twenty years ago no such defense 
would have been deemed necessary. Even the exposure of 
the expenditure of vast sums in the recent Pennsylvania and 
Illinois primaries, corrupt as these primaries are shown to 
have been, does not destroy the fact that, in general, public 
opinion is constantly demanding higher standards at elections. 
There is a belief among political observers that because of 
this public opinion, the Senate will not dare permit Mr. Vare 
and Mr. Smith to be seated. If the voters become so strongly 
opposed to the lavish use of money in campaigns that they will 
refuse to support parties and candidates guilty of such use, 
the solution of the problem will have been found. It is be- 
lieved that the type of legislation with which this paper has 
dealt, by giving voters information as to how the campaign is 
being conducted, will help greatly toward that end, and for 
this reason regulatory laws are well worth while. 








REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, 
1865-68 


GEORGE TAYLOR LEE* 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Y MEMORY of General Lee during the closing scenes 

of the War between the States centers about an incident 
in the home occupied by his family on Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, which city was the Confederate Capital. It 
was a winter’s afternoon in March, 1865, about two months 
before the end. The General had come over from Petersburg 
for a conference and, having finished it, had dined with his 
family—a rare pleasure in those doubtful days. Custis Lee, 
his oldest son, an aide to President Jefferson Davis, had 
also been present at the meal, which I, as a nephew of the 
family, a private in the cadet corps, had been invited to share, 
Mrs. Lee, who was an invalid, had not appeared at the table, 
and the daughters of the family had left us. Custis was 
sitting by the fire, smoking a cigar and reading a newspaper. 
The General was walking the floor, up and down, up and 
down. He was so much engrossed in his own thoughts, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, that he seemed to be oblivious of the 
presence of a third person. I was free to study his fine face 
without embarrassment. I watched him closely as he went 
to the end of the room, turned and tramped back again, with 
his hands behind him. I saw he was deeply troubled. Never 
had I seen him look so grave. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of his son and faced him: 
“Well, Mr. Custis,” he said, “I have been up to see The Con- 
gress and they do not seem to be able to do anything except 
to eat peanuts and chew tobacco, while my army is starving. 
I told them the condition the men were in, and that something 
must be done at once, but I can’t get them to do anything, or 
they are unable to do anything.” 


* The author of this article is a nephew of Robert E. Lee, being the son of 
Charles Carter Lee, General Lee’s brother.—( Editors) 
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He did not say what he asked “The Congress” to do, nor 
what his object was in going to see that body, except as 
revealed by the mention of the condition of his army, so I 
supposed that it had reference to obtaining supplies for the 
needs of his men; but there was some bitterness in his tones, 
and the idea struck me that he had been asking for something 
which, he thought, could be done and which Congress was 
neglecting or declining to do. 

The General resumed his promenade, but, after a few 
more turns, he again stopped in the same place and resumed: 
“Mister Custis, when this war began, I was opposed to it, 
bitterly opposed to it, and I told these people that, unless every 
man should do his whole duty, they would repent it; and now 
(he paused slightly as if to give emphasis to his words) they 
will repent.” 

Of course I do not mean to say that I am giving the exact 
words used by the General, either in narrating the above 
incident or in any others mentioned in this article; but in this 
instance | am quite sure that I have not varied far from his 
very words, for I was deeply and solemnly impressed by that 
which he said and by the whole scene. I remember perfectly 
well saying, in my thoughts, that conditions must be almost 
hopeless for him to say what he did. 

Years afterwards I learned from the memoirs of John 
Goode, a member of the Confederate Congress, that General 
Lee had been in conference with the Virginia delegation, and 
that he had told them of the difficulties he was encountering 
in his efforts to hold the Richmond lines. The President had 
asked him to do this in order to ascertain whether the people 
of Virginia, in the opinion of their representatives, would 
make new sacrifices of food to keep the army from starvation. 

On another occasion I saw that same grave and troubled 
look on the face of General Lee. When Richmond was evac- 
uated, on the night of April 2nd, 1865, the cadets of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute (of whom I was one) were disbanded, 
and I went by my home in Powhatan County, got a horse, and 
went to join the army. It was my intention to report to Gen- 
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eral Custis Lee, who had told me to do so, if at any time I 
should leave the cadets and join the regular army, saying also 
that he would find a place for me in connection with his staff, 
Some members of the Powhatan Troop, of the 4th Regiment 
of Virginia Cavalry, also went by their homes on the with- 
drawal from Petersburg to get fresh horses. I joined them 
and we rode to a point near Farmville, whither the army had 
retreated, dogged by General Grant’s army. There I saw 
General Lee, who was dismounted and in conversation with 
some officers. My friends desired to know where their regi- 
ment could be found, so I left my horse and went towards him. 
He saw me and, leaving the officers with whom he had been 
speaking, took a few steps in my direction. When I got 
close enough, without other salutation, he asked: “My son, 
why did you come here?” 

He looked very grave and tired, and there was a tone of 
distress in his voice as he made the inquiry. I replied that] 
thought it my duty to come. 

“You ought not to have come. You can’t do any good 
here,” he replied. 

I then said that I had come, because, if I stayed at home, I 
would be made a prisoner. 

He looked at me kindly and said: “No, I don’t think they 
would do that.” 

Intent on my purpose and anxious to locate my prospective 
commander, I asked him where General Custis Lee was. He 
replied: “I fear he has been captured’”—as indeed he had 
been on the previous day. 

While talking to me he was holding in his hand a slice of 
bread on which there was a leg of fried chicken, and, 
seeing some officers approaching, he asked if I had had 
any breakfast. Upon my saying No, he handed me the 
bread and chicken and told me to go somewhere and eat it, 
as he would have to meet those officers. 

That was my breakfast on the morning of April 7th, 1865, 
and it was the last morsel I had, except some parched corn 
that night, a small piece of cold corn bread on the 8th, anda 
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little piece of raw bacon the following morning, until about 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 9th. Then an angel, robed 
as a woman, in the market place at Lynchburg, gave me a 
large slice of bread, on which there was a thick slice of boiled 
country cured ham. The combination afforded me the most 
welcome and best tasting meal I ever had. 

I was not captured at Appomattox, because I escaped with 
a remnant of Munford’s brigade. I stayed around in the 
mountains, where Roanoke now is, until the first part of May, 
1865, when I returned to my home. 

On arriving there I learned that General Joseph E. John- 
ston had surrendered and that our cause was lost. There- 
upon I went to Richmond to give myself up and be paroled. 
Entering the proper office, I saw that many others were 
wanting to get their papers and that I would have to wait a 
long time, maybe many hours, before I would get mine. 
However, there was nothing else to do, so I took my place at 
the end of a long line of men, who seemed to be moving up 
very slowly indeed. 

While standing there my boyish appearance, I suppose, 
attracted the notice of a Federal non-commissioned officer, 
who was acting as an orderly. He came to where I was and . 
asked: ‘“Were you in the army?” I replied that I was. 
He then queried: “They didn’t put boys like you in the 
army, did they?” The tones of his voice expressed mingled 
doubt and surprise, so I explained to him that I had been a 
cadet at the Virginia Military Institute, had been in battle 
with the battalion from that institution, that the battalion 
had been made a part of the Confederate Army, and that I 
had seen other service also. He then asked my name, and, 
when I gave it, he asked if I were related to General Robert 
E. Lee. I replied that he was my uncle. The orderly then 
left me, but in a little while he returned and told me to follow 
him as “The Captain” wanted to see me. I did as he requested 
and was led into a room, where a good-looking officer in uni- 
form was seated at a table. He arose as I approached him, 
spoke to me very kindly, asked me to be seated, took a seat 
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himself, wrote down on a prepared form the answers I made 
to several questions, and then handed the paper to the orderly, 

“Take this,” he said, “and get Mr. Lee’s parole.” 

While the orderly was gone, the Captain talked to me ina 
friendly way, asked me about the military service I had seen 
and about other matters, and seemed to be interested in my 
replies. When the orderly returned, I signed a paper or two, 
but was not asked to take any oath or make any promise, 
except such as was contained in the papers I signed. When 
I arose to go, he handed me a paper. Then, when I thanked 
him for his kindness and said good-bye, he made some kind 
remark to me personally and continued: 

“We fought your uncle for several years, but have always 
admired him. We think he is a great soldier and a great 
man, and I am very glad of this opportunity to show my 
appreciation of him, by performing this little act of kindness 
to his nephew.” 

I again thanked him and left the room, the orderly accom- 
panying me to the door. I thanked him also for the kindness 
he had shown me, and he reiterated, in substance, what the 
Captain had said. 

The result of such treatment was that I felt very differ- 
ently towards my former enemies, and, since that time, I have 
always had kindly feelings in my heart for the real soldiers— 
those who did the fighting. 

In September, 1866, I became a student at Washington 
College, of which General Lee had, in the meantime, become 
president. I was there for two sessions. I did not room in 
the General’s house, but took my meals with the household 
and was treated as one of the family. There I learned to 
love and admire him much more than I had done before. It 
is as the husband, father, and kindly Christian gentleman, 
and as the instructor and guide of youth, that I like to remem- 
ber him, rather than as the soldier. 

I have seen it stated that General Lee died of a broken 
heart, borne down by grief and sorrow, by reason of the loss 
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of the cause he had served so faithfully, and because of the 
sacrifice of thousands of loved countrymen. It has been 
affirmed many times that, as the burden of the hope and 
expectation of success was greater on him than all others, so 
the burden of disappointment caused by the failure to fulfill 
such hope and expectation, was likewise greater. 

There are foundations for such thoughts, for he grieved 
sorely over the blood shed in that unhappy struggle, to which 
he had been so bitterly opposed, and he sorrowed for the 
tremendous losses suffered by his people. His health had 
also been injured by the trials he had passed through. But 
in my daily intercourse with him, from 1866 to 1868, he did 
not strike me as an unhappy man, nor as one whose heart 
was broken. His mind was too strong and healthy for that 
and his abiding and implicit faith in the just judgments of 
Almighty God, by whose hand he believed the destiny of his 
country was guided, was of such character as to lead him to 
accept the results of the war with quiet resignation. He did 
not have the manner of a man borne down by disappointment 
and grief. It is true that he was generally grave and 
reserved, but this was natural with him. It is also true that 
I noticed, frequently, a sad expression in his eyes, especially 
when his face was in repose, and this was to be expected; 
but I also remember many times when those eyes sparkled 
with merriment, and when his face was wreathed with smiles. 
In his family circle, especially at meal time, he was bright and 
cheerful. He had a good deal of quiet humor and enjoyed 
a gentle joke. 

There was a certain church at Lexington in which the 
evening services were well attended, asa rule. It was rather 
“the thing’ for the fair daughters of the town to attend 
those services, escorted by those college boys who were fortu- 
nate enough to secure engagements. 

One Monday morning, at breakfast, with a smile on his 
lips and a twinkle in his eyes, the General said to me: “A 
sweet young friend of ours, in church last night, seemed to be 
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very uneasy and troubled about something, and I have been 
thinking of advising my young lady friends to wear pins in 
the shoulders of their dresses, points up.” 

I suspected what was coming, but asked: “Why, sir? 
What was troubling her?” 

He replied, “She was intently watching a young gentle- 
man’s head which, seemingly, was about to rest itself on her 
shoulder, and she was pushing herself as far back in the 
corner of the pew as she could.” 

“And the pins,” I began. 

“Yes, the pins in their dresses would, when the gentle- 
man’s head fell on a shoulder, cause him to awake to the 
realities about him.” 

I laughed and admitted that I had been very sleepy in 
church the night before, and said I would try to do better in 
the future. He answered that, in such an event, the pins 
might be unnecessary, but that he thought the suggestion one 
which his sweet young friends might take into consideration, 
At the least, he suggested, I might arm with a pin the next 
young lady I took to church at night, so that she might prod 
me into consciousness, if the occasion required. 

I had noticed that, sometimes in church, he sat with his 
eyes closed; but I never saw him nod or give any sign of 
being asleep, beyond.the mere fact of having his eyes shut. 
One night, however, his lids were dropped so long that I felt 
he must have slept some, and I also felt that my chance to get 
even with him had come. I was rather afraid to banter him, 
as he was not one to take liberties with, but at breakfast one 
morning I found he was in a playful humor, so I ventured to 
say: “Uncle Robert, I think I saw an old gentleman last 
Sunday night in church, who sat with his eyes closed for 
some time, though his head did not threaten to lay itself on 
the shoulder of the lady sitting by him.” He smiled, as if 
much amused, and replied quickly: “Did you? Well, you 
must recollect that old people are allowed to cogitate some- 
times with their eyes closed.” 
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On one occasion I was a bit dazed to receive a notice to 
call at his office at a certain hour. I would have much pre- 
ferred to decline the invitation, but 1 had not “cut” any . 
lectures, had not missed Chapel services without a reasonably 
good excuse, and had been receiving fair marks; so I an- 
swered the summons without any great perturbation of spirit. 
When I entered his office and reported, he told me that in 
one or two studies my marks were not up to the standard 
desired by him, were not as pleasing as he would like them to 
be, and he wanted to find out what the trouble was, and how 
he could help me. 

The truth was, I had not been studying as hard as I 
should have. I had some excuse, because my eyes, which 
were naturally weak, had been troubling me, so I dwelt on 
that, but admitted, along with it, that somehow or other, I 
did not seem to be able to get the right grasp on my studies. 
I carefully neglected to mention another ailment of the eyes, 
that familiar malady of mind which causes a boy to see a fair 
face shining so radiantly between him and the printed page 
that he either does not see, or else does not comprehend, the 
printed words. I must admit that it was futile for me to 
attempt to conceal the effect of those radiant eyes and that 
fair face on my mind and heart, for I have since learned that 
Iwas about the only person who did not know that all of my 
friends were fully cognizant of my condition. 

The General listened kindly to my excuses, and then asked 
me what exercise I had been taking. He was always insist- 
ent that all persons, who could do so, should take regular 
exercise. I replied that I had been going on long walks 
almost daily, but I did not think it necessary to tell with 
whom the most of these rambles had been made. He then 
asked whether, when I took my exercise, I thought of my 
studies. 

This question was a poser, because I did not then know 
whether he thought I should do so or not. If I told the whole 
truth, I would have to say I did not, and that my peculiar 
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disease affected my mind quite as much as it did my eyes, 
Therefore I had to “side-step” a little. Remembering that 
some problems, especially in mathematics, lingered persist- 
ently in my mind, I told him that I sometimes thought of 
them. His reply was that this would not do. I should put 
all such thoughts out of my mind while taking exercise. He 
said to be properly benefited by my walks, I should cast 
aside every care, worry, and thought of my work and should 
make the most of the pleasant thoughts conjured up as I 
strolled. 

This was comforting advice to a boy who had been fol- 
lowing it religiously, but without knowing the General’s 
opinion on the subject, especially when his exercise took the 
form of long walks with the owner of the charming eyes and 
lovely face that blurred the pages; but the boy did not think 
it necessary to tell the General so. However, feeling it was 
proper to say something, I replied that I could not see how 
one could help thinking of a thing—a problem in mathematics, 
for instance, which so forced itself on his thoughts, that on 
several occasions, I had walked in the night and had stayed 
out there, fully conscious, until I had found the solution that 
had escaped me in my hours of study. 

“You will find it difficult, at first, to banish such thoughts 
and to control the operation of your mind under all circum- 
stances,” he answered, “but the power can be gained by deter- 
mination and practice. When I was with the army, I had to 
take daily rides in order to obtain the exercise that was neces- 
sary for me. When I got on my horse and took such rides, 
no matter what battle or movement was impending, and no 
matter what my cares and troubles were, I put all such things 
out of my mind and thought only of my ride, of the scenes 
around me, or of other pleasant things, and so returned to 
my work refreshed and relieved and in a better and stronger 
condition. If it had not been for this power, I do not see 
how I could have stood what I had to go through with. 
Now, try it, and you will find that, even with less exercise 
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than you have been taking, you will feel much stronger and 
better and will be able to manage your tasks with greater 
satisfaction to yourself and friends.” 

He was right. Ina very short time after our conversa- 
tion my marks took a decided rise, and there was a general 
improvement in my condition, especially in my eyes and mind 
This probably resulted, however, less from faithful conform 
ity to his advice than from the fact that the prime cause of 
my ailment departed from Lexington to a seminary of learn- 
ing for young ladies in another town. 

On another occasion I was invited to pay a visit to the 
president at his office. The invitation worried me a good 
deal, because I had been absent from a lecture in mathe- 
matics, which I should have attended at about nine o’clock one 
Monday morning. This miss was caused, remotely, by 
another Miss, the same one who had gone away from Lex- 
ington to school. I had visited her and had not left on Sun- 
day night in time to reach Lexington for my lecture in mathe- 
matics. 

I had reported to Colonel William Allan, my fine mathe- 
matics teacher, who had been an officer under Jackson. I 
had explained the matter to his satisfaction, so I hoped it 
would go no farther; but, when I got the invitation to call 
on the president of the College, I felt that my hope was 
unfounded. 

The General’s office was then next to a lecture room in 
which the singing class took lessons arid practiced in the 
afternoon, at an hour just previous to that at which I had 
to report. I belonged to the class, but that particular after- 
noon the noise made by the “do, re, mis” and by the snatches 
of song by about fifty lusty youths almost maddened me, on 
edge as I was for that interview. 

When I went into the president’s office, he was sitting at 
a table with a pile of freshly written letters by him. He 
asked me to be seated and told me he had received a letter 
from my father regarding some business matter (something 
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about paying for some books furnished me), which, he said, 
had been all settled, and which, he thought, I should be 
informed of. He did not mention my missing my lecture, but 
I learned afterwards that Colonel Allan had told him what 
my excuse was and had repeated to him my promise that such 
a thing should not happen again. The General’s sympathies 
had been excited by the peculiar ailment with which I was 
afflicted and my excuse and promise to Colonel Allan had been 
taken as sufficient. However, the old General emphasized 
the obligation by which all persons were bound to do their 
duty and to put it ahead of all pleasures. I cannot remember 
what I said, but, when he intimated that our interview was 
over, and when I reached the door and was about to open it, 
his manner was so kind and he seemed to be in such a pleasant 
mood that I asked him: “How long have you been in this 
room, sir?” 

“For some time,” he replied. 

“And have you been working in here?” 

“Yes, why do you ask?” 

“Because I don’t see how anybody could work in this 
room while all that horrible noise was going on in the next 
one.” 

An amused smile passed over his countenance, doubtless 
at the reflection that I was one of those making the noise, but 
he said gravely; “Necessary noise never troubles me. In the 
midst of battle, for instance, with the roar of artillery and 
muketry around me; midst the screaming and bursting of 
shells and whistling of bullets, and amid all the noise and 
hubbub of such an occasion, I could sit on my horse, attend 
to my duties and write a despatch or other papers, undis- 
turbed by what was going on, as easily as I can write a 
letter in my office here. We must learn to control ourselves 
under all circumstances; and noises which are the result of 
necessity or useful employment, should never disturb anyone. 
Never allow yourself to be disturbed by necessary noises.” 
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I thought of that admonition and saw how well he heeded 
it himself, when a friend subsequently described General 
Lee’s bearing at Second Manassas, as described by General 
R. F. Hoke of North Carolina. General Lee was perform- 
ing what, critics say, is one of the most exacting tests of mili- 
tary genius—the successful convergence of two armies on the 
held of battle—a feat that is apt to throw any general off his 
poise. 

General Hoke was sitting on his horse, near General Lee, 
not so very far from where Jackson was fiercely engaged with 
the enemy. General Hoke was watching, waiting and hop- 
ing intensely for Longstreet to come into contact with the 
enemy and relieve Jackson, but his hope seemed to be in vain. 
Jackson was being hard pressed and would, inevitably, have 
to retreat or be crushed, if not soon relieved. Minutes 
passed and Longstreet did not come. It did not seem pos- 
sible for Jackson to last much longer. More precious 
minutes, more assaults on Jackson’s weakening lines, and still 
no Longstreet. Where was he? How close? What was 
he doing? Why did he not get in the fight? How much 
longer could Jackson hold out, and, if he could not hold his 
position, what then? 

General Hoke was so intensely excited that he could 
hardly sit still on his horse. Others about him were a-quiver. 
Everybody’s nerves were at the tensest—everybody’s except 
General Lee’s. His countenance did not show the least excite- 
ment or concern. When some teams and wagons passed by, 
the General looked at the mules as though he were making an 
inspection far to the, rear, and said to an officer near him: 
“I observe that some of those mules are without shoes. I 
wish you would see to it that all of the animals be shod at 
once.” 

The nearby soldiers were thinking only of Longstreet and 
were wondering if he ever would come up. Nerves were 
screwed tighter and tighter as men gripped themselves. A 
little longer and Jackson’s line would certainly be broken. 
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That might mean defeat, disaster, the ruin of the army. we 
Still Lee did not blink an eye. At last Longstreet’s guns tar 
opened, and his volleys could be heard. General Hoke and hu 
the others felt as though the army had been saved from doom. dee 
They could scarcely refrain from throwing their hats in the pu 
air. General Hoke looked at once to see whether his chief 
exhibited the same emotions, but he could not see the twitch- Lo 
ing of a muscle or the slightest change of expression. wh 
Throughout the whole of that nerve-racking scene, General att 
Lee’s face exhibited the same calm composure, neither shaken ere 
by the shadow of defeat, nor elated by the success of his plans. pla 
I have heard of some people saying that they were awed mi 
by General Lee’s presence, and others have spoken and writ- he 
ten of his almost constant sadness of expression; but I never bu 
felt such awe, and his face lives in my memory as that of a 
quiet and rather grave gentleman, who was always cheerful juc 
in the family circle and uniformly kind to and considerate of hit 
those about him. He never impressed me as one who was he 
always grieving over the past. I know he sorrowed for the 
failure of the cause to which he gave so much, and for the on 
terrible sacrifices made; but he never exhibited the agony of W 
spirit that we are apt to attribute to a man whose cause has dir 
failed. He did not have the time to give himself over to grief sot 
and to mourning for that which he had lost, because he gave gel 
himself, with all of his thoughts and energies, to his work Ea 
as president of the college. I have always believed, too, that int 
he felt he was doing more than winning battles when he was . 
leading the young men of the South in the paths of peaceful “4 
education, and was doing his part in making them Christian 
gentlemen. I know that he regarded the blessings of peace up 
as far better than the so-called honors of war. the 
I have heard it said, also, and have seen it averred in print, en 
that he was a lonely man—one who never gave himself to any- Th 
body. The question has even been asked: “Did anyone - 
really know him?” He was, certainly, very reserved, and I hei 
doubt if any person ever did know him altogether unless it my 
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were his wife; but I never noticed that he was cold and dis- 
tant, and remember him as one who had a good deal of quiet 
humor, which was frequently exhibited in many ways. In- 
deed, I remember that, on one occasion, I even heard him 
pun. It came about in this way. 

A very sweet and bright, but petite, young lady, a Miss 
Long, was paying a visit to his daughters; and a gentleman, 
whose intentions seemed to be serious, was paying devoted 
attention to the visitor. The gentleman’s calls at the Gen- 
eral’s house were so frequent that one of the ladies made a 
playful remark upon that fact. With a bright smile and 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes, the General chimed in: “Yes, 
he is different from most men; he wants but little here below, 
but wants that little Long.” 

The General had a warm and kind heart, which made him 
judge, with lenience, the failures of others, and which led 
him to sound, at the proper time, the heartfelt praise of those 
he admired. 

General Hampton, of South Carolina, was in Lexington 
on one occasion to make an address to the literary societies of 
Washington College. While there, General Lee had him to 
dinner one day with the family. As I entered the parlor 
some minutes before the time for that meal, I found the two 
generals in the room. They were evidently talking about 
Early’s valley campaign, and its failure; for, as I stepped 
into the room, I heard General Lee say: “When everything 
is known, I do not think that General Early will be blamed 
as much as he has been.” 

I took a seat across the room from the generals, picked 
up a book, read a little while, and tried not to “listen in” on 
their conversation, which they carried on in low tones. Pres- 
ently I heard the name of General J. E. B. Stuart mentioned. 
Then I looked up from my book and at General Lee, who 
was speaking in clear and pleased tones which could easily be 
heard over the whole room. He said: “General Stuart was 
my ideal of a soldier. He was always cheerful under all cir- 
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cumstances, always ready for any work and always reliable. 
He was able to stand any amount of fatigue and privation, 
When he stopped for a night’s rest, he could throw himself 
on the ground, and, with his saddle or a log for a pillow, he 
would fall asleep almost immediately, and sleep as if in a bed. 
Then, if I sent an officer to him with an order, he was awake 
at the first call or touch. When his eyes opened, his mind 
became fully awake. He did not have to yawn or stretch to 
get himself awake, but his mind and body seemed to awake at 
the same time and to become active and alert. Before any 
other officer that I ever had could get himself and his men 
awake, Stuart would be in his saddle, have his men in line, 
and be ready to move.” 

As I have said before, I only mean to give the substance 
of what the General said by use of quotation marks; but I 
think that in this instance I have come very near giving his 
exact language, for as I had a great admiration for Stuart, I 
listened with great attention and tried to remember the lan- 
guage used. However, I am not certain whether the General 
said that Stuart would “be ready to move” or would “be in 
motion.” As to what was said of General Early, I have no 
doubt that I have used his exact words, or practically so. 

These incidents at Lexington, and others that I might 
relate, seem to me to take General Lee off that pedestal of lone- 
liness and aloofness on which some writers and speakers seem 
to place him. The things I saw made him more like one of 
our fellows—made him a person we know and love; one who 
meets us a part of the way, at least, and lets us into those 
recesses of his spirit wherein dwell the pleasantries and 
amenities of social intercourse. 

He was not a sort of demigod, sitting on a pedestal far 
removed from other men, cold, gloomy and unapproachable, 
but a man—a warm-blooded child of God, striving to find 
and walk in His ways, loving his fellow men as, or even better 
than, himself; and his brighest earthly reward is that, in his 
own language, 
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“There is a true glory and a true honor, the glory of duty 
done, the honor of integrity of principle.” 


By principles of patriotism, fealty, honor and duty, born 
before the days of the Revolution, striven for in that war, 
ingrained in the very being of Virginians, fixed in his soul 
by inheritance from a long line of patriotic ancestors and 
taught him by his father’s words, Virginia was his country 
and her behests were to him as the commands of God, whick 
he was bound to obey. So, when he fought for the Con- 
federacy, he was a Virginian and an American. But, above 
all, he gave his allegiance to his God. When, by the will of 
his God, as he interpreted it, his cause went down in defeat, 
he bowed to that will and became, first an American, and 
then a Virginian. He gave his duty and allegiance to the 
Union and strove to lead his people of the Southland tc 
abandon all local animosities and to be good and patriotic 
Americans. 
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N ONE of the most brilliant books of the year Thomas 

Beer characterizes the foremost historian of his generation 
as the “dulcet Mr. Adams.” The characterization is clever, 
but unjust. Sweetness was not the dominant trait in Henry 
Adams, for he was an Adams. He was essentially an esthete, 
but not of the saccharine variety of his English contem- 
poraries,— of that Swinburne whom he draws with such 
perfection, of George Moore or of Oscar Wilde. A gentle- 
man of impeccable taste, he could never make good taste the 
measure of all things, for neither science nor history had any- 
thing to do with good taste. He was a gentleman of the old 
school; all his life he struggled against his heritage, but his 
very features thwarted him, for he was unerringly a New 
Englander and unerringly an Adams. The features were 
stern and melancholy; from beneath a mountainous expanse 
of forehead his smallish eyes seemed to look out with some- 
thing of that curious combination of mockery and wonder 
that was in his heart; and a Roman nose and a shaggy white 
moustache went to complete the head of a patrician. 

He worshipped beauty passionately, whether it was in the 
Chanson de Roland or in the rose windows of Chartres, 
whether in the South Sea islands, or in “the overpowering 
beauty and sweetness of the Maryland autumn, almost unen- 
durable for its strain.” It was not wonderful that the fore- 
most architect of his generation, Henry Hobson Richardson, 
should have designed Adams’ house on Lafayette Square, or 
that the greatest of sculptors, dearest of friends, La Farge, 
fashioned for Adams that mysterious figure in Rock Creek 
Cemetery of which he says, “from Prometheus to Christ, 
from Michael Angelo to Shelly, art had wrought on this 
eternal figure almost as though it had nothing else to say.” 

All of this was the aesthetic Henry Adams, and it explains 
much of his mysticism, much of his adoration for the Middle 
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Ages, for the Virgin, for simplicity whether in twelfth cen- 
tury France, in eighteenth century Germany, or in nineteenth 
century America. It explains his horror of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, of reconstruction, of the new political morality of the 
Grant regime, of the new America of complexity and of the 
dynamo. It explains his intense sensitiveness to the jarring 
notes of the fin de siécle, his voluntary withdrawal, unique in 
an Adams, from the field of public activity. 

But the tragedy of Henry Adams was that he was born 
out of his time. He was an eighteenth century soul with a 
twentieth century intellect. It is this curious dualism, this 
paradox of the dynamo and the Virgin, of the Puritan and 
the physicist, of the New Englander and the cosmopolitan, 
that permeates much of the philosophy and of the writing of 
Henry Adams. It was an occasional outcropping in the 
family, and it spelt destruction. ““Among all my father’s sons,” 
says his brother Brooks, “not one save Henry had any apti- 
tude for science’’; but John Quincy Adams had suffered from 
the same aptitude, and it had been the tragedy of his life. 
It was the Eternal Yea and the Eternal Nay, and Henry, as 
his grandfather before him, played the rdle of Teufelsdréckh. 

But if sweetness was not a distinguishing characteristic 
of Henry Adams, the second of Mr. Arnold’s famous adjec- 
tives was more applicable. Again, the Light of Henry Adams 
was not the light of his Pre-Raphaelite contemporaries, not 
the lurid light of Burne-Jones or of Rossetti. It was, to 
abandon a metaphor which has become embarrassing, rather 
the cold light of the new century, the light of science, of 
Kelvin and Willard Gibbs and Poincaré. 

The mind of any Adams is an alluring study, but the 
mind of Henry Adams is positively fascinating. Either by 
inheritance or by environment and training, it should have 
been the best mind of its generation, and it probably was. 
In the opening chapter of one of the greatest autobiographies 
ever written, he has summed up his heritage. “The First 
Church, the Boston State House, Beacon Hill, John Hancock 
and John Adams, Mount Vernon Street and Quincy, all 
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crowding on ten pounds of unconscious babyhood. . . 
Had he been born in Jerusalem under the shadow of the 
Temple and circumcised in the Synagogue by his uncle the 
high priest, under the name of Israel Cohen, he would 
scarcely have been more distinctly branded.” An heritage 
he does not mention is Bunker Hill, but since Samuel and 
John the Adamses had been rebels, and from that day so 
whimsically described in the Education, when the President 
led Henry to his first school, to the end of his life, Henry 
Adams was in rebellion against the intellectual shibboleths 
of his generation. 

Four years at Harvard could not make him conform, 
but he conformed at least to the extent of four years. How 
much Henry got out of Harvard it is difficult to determine. 
He himself would admit only the negative value that “Har- 
vard College was probably less hurtful than any other uni- 
versity then in existence. It taught little and that little ill, 
but it left the mind open, free from bias, ignorant of facts, 
but docile.” Perhaps it was not that “Herald of light and 
bearer of love” that it aimed to be, but it fulfilled the rest of 
that noble prayer, “let not moss-covered error moor thee at 
its side,”” when, years later, it called Adams to a chair of His- 
tory; and he remarks, rather wistfully, “Harvard College 
might have its faults, but at least it redeemed America, since 
it was true to its own.” 

Then began a connection fruitful for American scholar- 
ship and for American historiography. There is a tide in 
the affairs of history as well as of men, and it was then high 
tide. It was a new era in.American historiography which 
Henry Adams was called upon to inaugurate. The literary 
tradition in America was giving way to the scientific; the 
Goettingen school to the Berlin, the amateur to the profes- 
sional and the academic. There was more than mere coin- 
cidence in the organization of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the establishment of history seminars at Harvard, 
Cornell, Michigan, and Johns Hopkins, the advent of a new 
generation trained abroad,—Burgess, C. K. Adams, H. B. 
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Adams, A. D. White, and Herbert Tuttle,—all within one 
decade. In the same year, 1871-72, Henry Adams at Harvard 
and Charles Kendall Adams at Michigan established the first 
historical seminaries in America. Within a few years Bur- 
gess was called from Amherst to Columbia and took Osgood 
with him. Andrew D. White and Moses Coit Tyler laid the 
foundations of the “Cornell School”, and in 1881 H. B. Adams 
held his first seminar at the new Johns Hopkins University. 
Thence, under the benign auspices of the dictum that “His- 
tory is Past Politics and Politics Present History”, there 
came forth, with a consistency which must have titillated the 
soul of Henry Adams, a series of Studies in social and eco- 
nomic institutions which was to have a profound influence on 
American historiography. In all this whirl of historical 
activity we find that Henry Adams’ name led all the rest. 
Nine years before the first series of the Hopkins Studies, 
Adams had issued his Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, the first 
fruit of this new tree of historical knowledge. Ernest 
Young, long a professor at Harvard, J. Lawrence Laughlin 
of the University of Chicago, and Henry Cabot Lodge, first 
student and life-long friend, were contributors to this volume. 

It was while at Harvard that Adams entered upon the 
career of an active, almost a professional, historian. Already 
as a boy he had contributed articles to the sedate Boston 
Courier on Garibaldi and the Italian Struggle for Indepen- 
dence, and had composed a characteristically long letter on the 
Secession Winter of 1860-61, which was to grace the pages 
of some future volume of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. While in England he had occupied some of those 
hours which hung so heavily on the hands of a mere Secre- 
tary with articles to English and American periodicals, 
venturing even into the dangerous heresy of a review of the 
Principles of Geology of Sir Charles Lyell. And an essay 
on “Captaine John Smith” had finally demolished the Poca- 
hontas myth and enrolled Adams in the select ranks of the 
historical critics. While at Harvard he bégan a series of 
studies in American history which culminated in the History 
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of the United States under the Administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison. The earlier studies are important and meri- 
torious, but they neither point a moral nor adorn this tale, 
and we are forced to pay them scant courtesy. 

The History of the United States During the Administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison, had, according to Adams, 
but three serious readers: Abram Hewitt, Wayne McVeagh, 
and John Hay. Printed privately and circulated at Adams’ 
expense among friends, the majority of readers advised 
against publication. But Henry Morse Stephens calls it the 
“most masterly work yet written on the formative period of 
the history of the American people.” The work is now 
thirty-five years old, and as yet not superceded. With the 
exception of France and England in North America, it is the 
only work yet produced by an American historian of which 
it can justly be said that age cannot wither it, nor custom 
stale its infinite variety. 

Adams thus describes the volumes: “Adams . . . had 
even published a dozen volumes of American history for no 
other purpose than to satisfy himself whether, by the severest 
process of stating, with the least possible comment, such 
facts as seemed sure, in such order as seemed rigorously 
consequent, he could fix for a familiar moment a necessary 
sequence of human movement. The result had satisfied him 
as little as at Harvard College. Where he saw sequence other 
men saw something quite different, and no one saw the same 
unit of measure.” 

“To fix for a familiar moment a necessary sequence of 
human movement”—this is the criterion of every artist. The 
moment, though, is supremely important. Adams chose to 
chronicle the most significant and critical moment of Ameri- 
can history, and it behooves us to determine not only the 
beauty but the truth of his work of art. The period is from 
1800 to 1816, one of those peculiar turns in American his- 
tory from radicalism to conservatism. It is _ startlingly 
flanked by two Adamses, and was it family modesty that 
determined Henry Adams to begin his history where his 
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great-grandfather had ceased making it, and to close it be- 
fore he should chronicle how his grandfather did not make 
history? Or was it a recognition that the two Adamses 
had nothing to do with the innermost realities of American 
history, that the democratic experiment which is American 
history, was to be made despite, rather than through, the 
presidencies of John and John Quincy Adams? If the his- 
tory of America is fundamentally the history of the effort of 
this country to become and remain a democracy, an experi- 
ment, that is, in a new political and social and economic order 
of things, then the Jeffersonian régime is the focal point of 
the story. We may ask, then, was Henry Adams able to 
understand and to describe this critical period? Could an 
aristocratic New Englander do justice to Jeffersonian democ- 
racy? Lord Acton has said that Luther at Worms is the 
most pregnant fact in modern European history, and may we 
not say that Adams at Monticello is the most pregnant prob- 
lem in American? 

Adams himself reveals the travail of the labour. He was 
intellectually a Jeffersonian, in sympathy with his eighteenth 
century, with that vivacious Gallatin whom he so lovingly 
draws, with individualism and the unprivileged. But when - 
he tried by an intellectual throwback of one hundred years 
to understand and chronicle this régime, there arose a curious 
conflict in his mind. “Mr. Adams admires Jeffersonianism”, 
wrote a reviewer of the History in 1891, “yet it is impossible 
not to remark how widely the Jefferson of his fancy differs 
from the Jefferson of his facts. . . He utters repeatedly 
the undeniable assertion that Jefferson was a great man, but 
he wholly fails to set forth how or wherein he was great.” 

Mr. Adams’ approach is intellectual; his point of view is 
philosophical. Yet the result is a history of the old type,—a 
political and diplomatic history. With all the appreciation 
of a McMaster, a Green, a Lamprecht, for social, cultural, 
even for economic forces, he gives us only political history. 
The History is the apex of conventional historiography, the 
climax of the nineteenth century, and it is with this super- 
latively fine work that the new school must compete. 
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This conventionality is at once its virtue and its defect. 
The defect is that it fails fully to appreciate some of the eco- 
nomic and social phenomena of the period. The virtue is 
that, within its scope, the History is definitive. Especially in 
the handling of diplomatic history, Adams comes as near per- 
fection as any historian can; to such an extent has he ex- 
hausted his subject that no one has yet had the hardihood to 
do it over again. In this Adams resembles Parkman. Built 
almost entirely on sources, very largely on unprinted archive 
material, it meets the technical demands of the most exacting 
historical critics. It is, further, a very real contribution to 
European and Napoleonic studies. 

Three years after he had written the closing chapter of 
his History, Adams formulated the problem of a science of 
history. It was his “Presidential Address” to the American 
Historical Association,—a challenge to the profession to pro- 
vide history with scientific laws, and it was almost twenty 
years before Adams himself undertook to meet the challenge. 
Both the problem and the attempted solution demand the 
anxious consideration of every student. 

Can history become a science, and if it does, will society 
tolerate it? Since Buckle and Darwin the tendency has been 
toward the formulation of a science of history. “That the 
effort to make history a science may fail is possible, and per- 
haps probable; but that it should cease, unless for reasons 
that would cause all science to cease, is not within the range 
of experience. Historians will not, and even if they would, 
they cannot, abandon the attempt. Science itself would admit 
its own failure if it admitted that man, the most important 
of all its subjects, could not be brought within its range.” 

If the process fails, says Adams, with the air of a Lady 
Macbeth, “our situation is very simple. In that case we shall 
remain more or less where we are.” But if it succeds, “We 
cannot help asking ourselves what would happen if some new 
Darwin were to demonstrate the laws of historical evolution.” 
And he answers his query with the assertion that the shocks 
that followed the demonstrations of Rousseau, of Adam 
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Smith, of Darwin, would be mild in comparison. Futher- 
more, we cannot conceive of any science of history that will 
not bring history into hostility to one or all of the great insti- 
tutions of modern life: the Church, Capital, Labor. 

For such a science, if discovered, says Adams, must be 
absolute, and fix with mathematical certainty the path which 
human society has got to follow. And so, with the zest of an 
explorer, he turned from the writing of history to the study 
of science and the search for an absolute. Ultimately it was 
much more than a science of history that he sought; it was 
the open sesame to the very riddle of the universe. It was 
the Philosopher’s Stone, and when he thought that he found 
it, it crushed him beneath its weight. For in that philosophic 
triangle of why, whence, and whither, the historian was inter- 
ested in the second, the philosopher in the third, and it was the 
philosopher that took precedence. “Satisfied that the 
sequence of men led to nothing, and that the sequence of their 
society could lead no further, while the mere sequence of time 
was artificial, and the sequence of thought was chaos, he 
turned at last to the sequence of force”. His analysis of this 
sequence of force he submitted in the famous “Letter to 
American Teachers of History.” 

There is something very moving in the figure of this neo- 
Puritan, tormented by doubt and misgiving, and turning, at 
an age when lesser men withdrew to a serene contemplation 
of the Life Everlasting, to a reexamination and réevaluation 
of this Life in the light of science. Verily here was a man 
who believed that the truth would make man free. “To the 
tired student,” he wrote, “the idea that he must give it up 
seemed sheer senility. As long as he could whisper, he would 
go on as he had begun, bluntly refusing to meet his creator 
with the admission that creation had taught him nothing 
except that the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle might for convenience be taken as equal to something 
else. Every man with self-respect to become effective has to 
account for himself somehow, and to invent a formula of his 
own for his own universe, if the standard formulas failed. 
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; The effort must begin at once, for time pressed.” 
Come what might, Henry Adams was never to hear that ery, 
“Go hang yourself, brave Crillon, we have fought at Arques 
and you were not there.” 

And so he offered, with becoming humility, his Dynamic 
Theory of history. He had written, “If history meant to 
correct the errors she made in detail, she must agree on a 
scale for the whole”; and this was an attempt to discover a 
scale for the whole. The scale was to be large enough to be 
inclusive. The problem was to bring human history in har- 
mony with the organic laws of the universe. The law he hit 
upon was the famous second law of thermodynamics—the law 
of the Dissipation of Energy. 

The “Letter” was a polemic against the smug idea of 
upward evolution, the idea of indefinite progress. It an- 
nounced that civilization itself had been brought about by the 
operation of this law of the dissipation of energy—by the 
constant degradation of its vital power, rather than the 
reverse. Society as an organism is subject to the law of 
degradation precisely like any other organisms, and faces, 
therefore, the prospect of running down indefinitely until 
finally total stagnation is reached. Relating this to history, 
Adams urged that it is the pressing duty of the historian to 
recognize this decline and final quiescence of human society 
instead of ignoring it. 

Whether we accept or reject the diagnosis of our situa- 
tion and the prediction of our fate which Adams triumphantly 
announces, must be a personal matter. The scientific world 
of today finds itself somewhat in the state of Browning’s 


lovers, 
In debate as birds are, 
Hawk on bough. 


Whether science can arrest that process of Degradation 
which Mr. Adams witnesses with such malign dissatisfaction, 
or whether it is itself a party to the conspiracy, lies in the lap 
of the Gods. The younger generation of scientists, under the 
rather erratic leadership of the brilliant J. B. S. Haldane, is 
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desperately engaged in proving to its own satisfaction the 
possibility of scientific progress, but it would seem that the 
lady doth protest too much, for the reaction away from 
scientific shibboleths is one of the most arresting phenomenon 
in the world of philosophy today. This reaction is nowhere 
better voiced than in Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des 
Abendlandes, and the popularity and wide circulation of the 
book is suggestive. An even more profound observer 
declares the bankruptcy of science and of the whole social 
fabric of the world today, and the relationship of Count 
Keyserling to Henry Adams is not altogether a fanciful one. 

Keyserling travelled around the world seeking some 
formula, some common denominator, for the multiplicity of 
modern life, -failed to find it either in the Nirvana of the 
Orient or in the Mammon of the Occident, and returned to 
his Russian estate to brood on the cramping materialism of 
the modern world. The result was a philosophy founded 
squarely on the individual, on idealism, on faith. Henry 
Adams, too, made his pilgrimages in search of this Holy 
Grail of wisdom,—from Hamburg to Hammerfest, and from 
the Far West to the Far East. ‘His hobby had turned into 
a camel, and he hoped if he rode long enough in silence, that 
at last he might come on a city of thought along the great 
highways of exchange.” He came back to Lafayette Square 
to brood on the same problem, but his answer was one of 
negation and despair. Experience had not taught him 
idealism, and science knew nothing hopeful for the future. 
Then, moved by that impulse to self-expression and self- 
explanation common to us all but compelling in an Adams, 
he wrote out his philosophy and his Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
in two of the greatest books ever written. 

There is something infinitely pathetic in the picture of 
Henry Adams writing to Mr. Jameson, “I have nothing more 
to say. I would rather wipe out all that I have ever said 
than go on with more,” and, the genius that was in him not 
to be denied, pouring out his soul, his wit, his observations and 
reflections, in two large volumes. An Adams might hold 
aloof, but he could not impose silence upon himself. 
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The volumes are the Education of Henry Adams and 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. The two volumes are one 
plan, one work, and can be understood only together. Adams 
tells of their inception. “Eight or ten years study had led 
Adams to think that he might use the century 1150-1250, 
expressed in Amiens Cathedral and the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, as the unit from which he might measure motion 
down to his own time, without assuming anything as true or 
untrue, except relation. The movement might be studied at 
once in philosophy and mechanics. Setting himself to the 
task, he began a volume which he mentally knew as Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres: a Study of Thirteenth-Century 
Unity. From that point he proposed to fix a position for 
himself, which he could label: The Education of Henry 
Adams: a study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity. With 
the help of these two points of relation, he hoped to project 
his lines forward and backward indefinitely, subject to cor- 
rection from any one who should know better.” 

Probably Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres is the most 
perfect thing Henry Adams ever wrote. Into it he poured 
all the finer elements of his soul, and the composite is infinitely 
lovely. There is a radiance and a splendour and a mellow 
beauty about this volume, and with it all a gracious humor 
and a penetrating understanding. It was Adams’ profession 
of faith, and the wonder is that he did not follow Newman to 
the worship of his “adorable mistress who could see no dif- 
ference in the age of her lovers.” He regarded the Virgin, 
enshrined alike in the exquisite imagry of her Gothic altar 
or in the hearts of men everywhere, as part of that tender 
grace of a day that was dead. 

And the Virgin and her Church not only solaced the 
emotions, they satisfied the intellect. Here was that Unity 
which Adams sought; it was comprehensible and allied with 
Beauty. The twentieth century was multiplicity and it was 
ugly. “The hive of Saint Thomas sheltered God and man, 
mind and matter, the universe and the atom, the one and the 
multiple, within the walls of an harmonious home.” And 
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further, “Rid of man and his mind, the universe of Thomas 
Aquinas seemed rather more scientific than that of Haeckel 
or Ernst Mach. Contradiction for contradiction, Attrac- 
tion for attraction, Energy for energy, St. Thomas’s idea 
of God had merits. Modern science offered not a vestige of 
proof, or a theory of connection between its forces, or any 
scheme of reconciliation between thought and mechanics; 
while St. Thomas at least linked together the joints of his 
machine.” 

It was this proof of unity in the system of Saint Thomas 
and in the worship of the Virgin that furnished the back- 
ground and the starting point for Adams’ Theory of Accelera- 
tion. The present exposition of the validity of the law was 
to be found in the history of America. The history of 
America is the example, par excellence, of the evolution from 
comparative unity to multiplicity, and the history of the 
Adams family is the singular illustration and articulation of 
the same evolution. Strange that that Adams who best 
illustrated the earlier unity—John Quincy—should, in his 
famous Report on Weights and Measures, have most bril- 
liantly suggested and prophesied the multiplicity to come, and 
that that Adams who in himself synthesized and exemplified 
modern multiplicity—-Henry—should have best chronicled the 
old régime. 

The Education of Henry Adams is a study in Twentieth 
Century multiplicity, with Henry as exhibit A. Introspection 
was his vice and his glory, and he early diagnosed himself. 
“The habit of doubt; of distrusting his own judgement and 
totally rejecting the judgement of the world; the tendency to 
regard every question as open; the hesitation to act except 
as a choice of evils; the shirking of responsibility; the love 
of line, form, quality; the horror of ennui; the passion for 
companionship and the antipathy to society—all these are 
well-known qualities of New England character. yr 
Intellectually Adams outgrew his New England heritage, but 
psychologically he never did. Intellectually he represents 
that steady Europeanization, that internationalization, of the 
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American character, but he never reconciled himself to the 
inevitable. And so he sums up the tragedy of his country, 
which had outgrown provincialism and yet stubbornly refused 
to abandon her splendid isolation, which had developed an eco- 
nomic and social and cultural order essentially like the 
European, yet clung with a sort of pathetic obstinacy to her 
shibboleths and her culture of the eighteenth century. Henry 
Adams became as far removed from John Adams as Andrew 
Mellon from Albert Gallatin, but neither the individual nor 
the nation succeeded in effecting a recognition of the reality. 
Both Adams and America were married to the present—to 
multiplicity, but their real love was the past—unity; and the 
insistence with which the modern Democratic Party hearkens 
back to Jefferson and the Republican Party to Lincoln is as 
characteristic and as whimsical as Adams’ celebration of 
Macon and of Gallatin. Adams saw the paradox, but he had 
a keener sense of humor than his Senatorial contemporaries. 
He writes: “For a hundred years, between 1793 and 1893 the 
American people had hesitated, vacillated, swayed forward 
and back, between two forces, one simply industrial, the other 
capitalistic, centralizing, and mechanical. In 1893, the issue 
came on the single gold standard, and the majority at last 
declared itself, once for all, in favor of the capitalistic system 
with all its necessary machinery. All one’s friends, all one’s 
best citizens, reformers, churches, colleges, educated classes, 
had joined the banks to force submission to capitalism; a sub- 
mission long foreseen by the mere law of mass. Of all forms 
of society or government this was the one he liked least, but 
his likes or dislikes were as antiquated as the rebel doctrine 
of States Rights. A capitalistic system had been adopted, 
and if it were to run at all, it must be run by capital and by 
capitalistic methods; for nothing could surpass the nonsensity 
of trying to run so complex and so concentrated a machine by 
Southern and Western farmers in grotesque alliance with 
city day-laborers, as had been tried in 1800 and 1828, and 
had failed even under simpler conditions. There education 
in domestic politics stopped.” 
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There, indeed, education stopped: the problem is still 
unsolved. Henry Adams had chronicled the evolution—or 
devolution—from unity to multiplicity, had formulated the 
problem, had attempted to solve it with the application of 
science. He saw the world and his country hastening to 
their doom, and he tried to warn them, but his was a voice 


crying out in the wilderness. The tragedy had assumed uni- 
versal significance. Adams failed to solve it, and his mind 
broke in the attempt, and we can leave him in the merciful 
darkness of his last years—muttering perhaps that verse of 
Heine’s with which he closes his Presidential Address, 

Also fragen wir bestanding. 

Bis man uns mit einer Handvoll 


Erde endlich stopft die Mailer, 
Aber is das eine Antwort? 


But this is sheer negation and sheer despaif, and we would 
rather take leave of him with those noble lines which Plato 
puts into the mouth of his master ; 


“That we shall be better” says Socrates, “and braver and less helpless 
if we think we ought to enquire, than we should have been if we 
indulged in the idle fancy that there was no knowing and no use in 
seeking to know what we do not know—that is a theme upon which I 
am ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power.” 








BARERE, ANACREON OF THE GUILLOTINE 


LEO GERSHOY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sh HERE is a disturbing fullness about Bertrand Barére’s 
appeal to posterity. His record reads like a register 
of crimes and the list of his personal traits resembles nothing 
more closely than an anthology of all the sins of the calendar. 
In Macaulay’s estimate he was a paragon of evil without peer 
in either history or fiction. While all students of the French 
Revolution do not assent with one accord to the tribute which 
bestows the palm of infamy upon Barére, the difference is 
largely of degree. Yet that supernatural virtuoso of wicked- 
ness was far from meriting his reputation. His friends 
knew him as a characteristic type of the eighteenth century— 
a product long since made obsolete by the progress of the 
Industrial Revolution—a combination of bel esprit and inde- 
fatigable worker. To his enemies he seemed a political 
opportunist whose graciousness palliated a singular reluc- 
tance to persecute the opinions of his adversaries, as every 
upright man should do. But passions obscured and time all 
but eclipsed his true personality in a dark, fearsome legend 
which persists, obdurate to the light. 

Legends apparently grow apace, like perennial weeds, in 
every well-kept historical garden. Alas, that is not so. 
Once they push their way through the soil they assume a new 
dignity—the mark of respectability. They win the heart 
and hand of the gardener-historian who upon them bestows 
the same attention and care that he gives to the flora whose 
genealogy is above question. He nurses them and waters 
them and, what is more, plants their seed in other beds and 
crosses them with growths of similar variety. And the heir 
in whose hand his spade falls never for one sunny moment 
doubts their legitimacy; and thus do legends grow. Thus grew 
the legend about Barére de Vieuzac and, fortunately for the 
connoisseur of forgotten lore, the various stages of its 
development are marked for his examination. 
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It was conceived in the theatrical world where Jacobins 
and Girondists fought their memorable duel for the favor of 
their capricious love—Liberty. As those splenetic gladia- 
tors of the new republican arena struggled, they improvised 
codes and arms of battle. They fought with sword-canes and 
they fought with pistols; they hurled decrees and they hurled 
anathemas at each other; they thrashed and flayed the air 
with weapons of the flesh and they rent the air and filled in- 
numerable newspapers and pamphlets with cries of the 
spirit. It was all so novel and democratic and so unlike the 
Old Régime! More than we can imagine; more, we dare 
say, than they cared to imagine, for no madder whirlpool of 
passions ever engulfed amateurs of politics than the Mael- 
strom that swallowed up those resolute rivals in the National 
Convention of France in 1792 and 1793. 

They knew that they were Knights of Liberty and Pala- 
dins of Equality—they must have suspected that they were 
not Champions of Fraternity—and they knew little else about 
politics. They had Right Reason, the accredited cicerone of 
the eighteenth century, to suggest a solution of their diver- 
gence on the problems of keeping republican France inviolate, 
but Right Reason gave more than a solution; it gave two, 
one to the Jacobins, and another to the Girondists. Each 
was luminously clear; each reached the heights of republican 
virtue. Consequently compromise, settlement on middle 
ground common to both, was not to be thought of. Could 
one temporize with Truth, abjure Reason, turn apostate to 
Virtue? From such stern defenders of the faith Barére’s 
latitudinarian doctrine could expect scant sympathy. There 
was even less, if that were possible, for his protean identity 
which stood with one side or the other as changing circum- 
stances demanded it. 

He had patiently suffered a two years’ apprenticeship in 
politics in the Constituent Assembly, even learned to like it 
or to hold his services as essential, which is the same thing, for 
he gave up journalism in 1792 to enter the National Conven- 
tion as a deputy from the department of Hautes-Pyréneés. 
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By that decision the newspaper profession lost a brilliant 
worker whose organ, Le Point du Jour, is not to be surpas- 
sed for the debates of the first representative assembly. The 
personal gifts of this versatile individual were many. He 
was young—only thirty-seven in 1792—tall, handsome, and 
of great charm and distinction of manner.* With his poise 
and urbanity he had the aristocratic grace of a noble of fully 
sixteen quarterings, but his greatest asset was his intelligence 
—dquick, keen, supple and flexible as a Damascus blade. He 
used his mind like a well-tempered sword to fence his way 
through the revolution,—advancing, retreating, thrusting, 
parrying, always dexterous, always nimble, never fighting for 
a party or a faction. He knew a simple truth which he never 
lost sight of, not even when it was expedient so to do, 
that no one group could ever hold a monopoly of Virtue; 
indeed, he held that there was no such stuff as pure Republi- 
can Virtue, that greater or smaller particles of it combined 
with baser elements and formed such alloys, for instance, as 
Girondist opinions or Jacobin views. What he considered 
paramount in the Revolution—and this is the key to his 
entire career—was to strive in season and out to extract the 
purer element wherever he found it in combination and lay 
it on the altar of la Patrie, a regenerated France. Humanity 
a la francaise was imperfect ; but the essence of that humanity, 
which was French nationalism, was perfect. Like the law of 
the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, Barére’s nationalism was the 
“true embodiment of everything that was excellent.” Perhaps 
he even nourished the flattering delusion that he in turn was 
the embodiment of that very excellence. Why not? the Lord 
Chancellor so thought:of himself, and the stage of Jolanthe 
was not a whit more fantastic than the stage of the French 
Revolution. In any case, Barére’s mentality and program 
did not fully endear him to his fellow-deputies, who waxed 
strangely indignant over his experiments in political alchemy. 

It is in contemporary accounts, then, that we must seek 
the genesis of Barére’s ill-repute. Praise from the camp of 


1G. Hubbard, “Deux Lettres autographes de Barére de Vieuzac” in La 
Révolution frangaise, V (1883), 173 ff. Also Barére, Mémoires, I, 38. 
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the Jacobins was a signal for condemnation from the Girond- 
ists; Girondist approval drew a salvo of Jacobin jeers. On 
odd occasions that perfect symmetry was disturbed by their 
unanimous laudation, but more frequently by joint dispraise. 
Barére himself was bound by no loyalty to either faction, an 
idiosyncracy which confused his contemporaries and still con- 
fuses historians who find it an agreeable diversion to share 
violently conflicting views of his party affiliations.? An 
embarrassment of riches handicaps the investigator in pick- 
ing illustrations of that contemporary opinion. There was 
the November 5, 1792, speech when the Girondist press 
lauded him and the Jacobins at home berated him with 
no less vigor,* and the reversal of the situation on March 10, 
1793, when the Jacobins heaped encomiums and the Girond- 
ists coals of fire upon his head. There was the rare occasion 
of December 3, 1792, when Jacobin and Girondist newspapers 
joined in praise’ and there were other occasions like May 29, 
1793, when the Jacobins received his conciliatory report by 
reproaching him for his “temporising spirit”® and the 
Girondists by painting him a hypocrite, a corrupter of re- 
publican purity, and a self-seeking politician.’ There were 
still others like May 20, 1793, when the Girondist organ 
expatiated on his perfidy and cowardice® and again on July 
14, 1793, when Marat’s last issue characterized Barére as a 
distinguished royalist and his country’s most dangerous 
enemy. There was obviously no pleasing his intransigent 
associates. That was unfortunate, for the judgments that 

*Cf. for his contemporaries Marat, Le Publiciste de la République frangaise, 
n. 242 and Chabot in Aulard, La Société des Jacobins, V (October 14, 1792), 
386; for the historians Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Constituente et de la Legis- 
lative, II, 513 f€ and Stephens, Orators of the French Revolution, U1, 3. 


* Aulard, op. cit., 1V, 460-461 and Le Patriote frangais, n. 1184. 


“Le Patriote francais, n. 1137; Le Publiciste de la République frangaise, n. 
144, p. 6; Journal de Perlet, n. 171, pp. 307-308. 


*Journal de Perlet, n. 74 pp. 28-29; Le Patriote frangais, n. 1211. Marat 
alone refrained from praising Barére on that occasion. 


* Aulard, op. cit., V, 213. 

"Le Patriote frangais, n. 1386. 

*Le Patriote frangais, n. 1184. 

*Le Publiciste de la République francaise, n. 242. 
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were common to both parties seemingly fixed his reputation 
of vacillating poltroon or cowardly weathervane, whichever 
expression one prefers. It was worse than unfortunate; it 
was decisive. In a democracy the voice of the people was 
the voice of God, and the people had spoken. Of course, 
only its representatives had spoken, but their constituents 
echoed them and the echo swelled into a mighty roar of disap- 
proval that was heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The voices of revolutionary pamphleteers were mingled 
in that chorus. There were pamphlets early in 1789 and 
others late in 1793; there were brief mordant satires and 
long solemn accusations; they were all highly imaginative 
and at least one was in ryhmes, and all were agreed on 
Barére’s moral deficiencies.*° Eloquent, too, were the dithy- 
rambs of the first revolutionary memoirs that were pub- 
lished during the misrule of the Directory. The note was 
everywhere the same: “Barére, the triple-headed Janus”,™ 

“the greatest liar in France”,’* “as false as Barére’”’™ and so 
on through many rancorous volumes. 

Not less hostile and, if anything, more inspired were the 
royalist historians who courventently disposed of the Revolu- 
tion as the work of “the most profligate monsters that ever 
disgraced human nature”,’* judging them accordingly en 
bloc. If the revolutionists were all of a piece, it did not 
much matter to Fantin-Desodoards that he retailed an 
anecdote about Barére that had already been put to use in 
castigating St. Just. Did not both belong to the nefarious crew 
of revolutionists? “It is definitely reported”, wrote Fantin, 
scorning the democratic meticulousness of acknowledging 
sources, “that in order to derive greater profit from the per- 


*L. Lecointre, Les Crimes de Sept Membres des anciens Comités, year 3; 
J. A. Dulaure, Supplément aux Crimes des anciens Comités, year 3; Labil, 
Billaud-Varennes jugé par Lui-méme, year 3; the apocpyphal Rapport au Nom 
de l’Opinion publique sur B. Bareére, Represéntant du Peuple, jugé par M. 
Barére de Vieuzac, year 3, and many others. 

™C. Fauchet, “Tableaux des principaux Evénements qui ont eu lieu dans la 
eo de France” in D’ Héricault, La Révolution de Thermidor, 79. 

L. S. Mercier, Le Nouveau Paris, II (1799), 90. 

ay. C. Bailleul, Almanach des Bizarerries humaines (1796), 40. 

“ Lives of the Revolutionists, London, 1808, unnumbered page, page 36 on 
reverse page of sheet. 
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petual butcheries (of innocent French royalists) Barére had 
conceived an enterprise worthy of those days of madness and 
horror. Tanneries were founded at Meudon. . . . My 
pen stops in spite of myself. Barére is said to have turned 
the skins of the men and women who were cut down at the 
St. Antoine barrier into leather and worn clothing made in 
that fashion.”*® To Fantin it scarcely mattered at all, but 
to Barére, who was then living in Paris, it must have been 
highly instructive, as it undoubtedly was to the young school 
children who read Fantin’s popular textbook of the Revolu- 
tion. No matter, though, greater surprises were still 
reserved for him. 

These appeared in the memoirs of a certain Vilate, an 
erstwhile friend of Barére, whose Gargantuan lies not even 
a well-disposed biographer could suffer in silence.** The 
historians of that generation modestly contented themselves 
with repeating the stock stories, but not so Vilate, who un- 
bridled a jealous imagination in inventing new instances of 
Barére’s moral turpitude. 

Even Barére’s posthumous memoirs which were published 
in the pious hope of vindicating his revolutionary career, 
seemed to furnish additional illustrations of that turpitude.’* 
For that his editors were partly at fault, but the blame is 
primarily hisown. The work is not the chef d’oeuvre of cant 
and falsehood that its first reviewer made it, nor even more 
false or canting than most revolutionary memoirs to which 
it must in fairness be compared. It was, however, an unbal- 
anced production compact with truth and falsehood, generos- 
ity and casuistry, simplicity and rodomontade, written over 
a stretch of half a century, each passage mirroring the exalta- 
tion and dejection, the hopes and the fears, the ideas and the 
prejudices of its period. Little wonder that it was uneven, 


* A. Fantin-Desodoards, Abrégé chronologique de la Révolution de France, 
II (1802), 219, 306. 

* J. Vilate, Causes secrétes de la Révolution frangaise 1825, pp. 183, 200, 201, 
= Also, A Dunoyer, Deux Jurés du Tribunat révolutionnaire, 1908, p. 184, 
13. 

“Mémoires de B. Barére, publiés par MM. Hippolyte Carnot et David 
d’Angers, Paris, 1842, 4 volumes in 2. | 
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that it gave offense. Indeed, what volume of political 
memoirs ever won an international prize for candor and 
accuracy? Memoirs are not weighed in the scales of scien- 
tific monographs, revolutionists are not research students, 
one does Barére wrong to hold him a professor of Political 
Science. Still, his editors were not responsible for the pusil- 
lanimous spirit of the later memoirs (those which were clearly 
written after 1815). Barére had been broken by more than 
two decades of persecution and suffering; he had lost his 
revolutionary enthusiasm and courage. He was self-right- 
eous and suspicious and eager to absolve himself of the blame 
of the revolutionary movement. Robespierre and Danton 
and St. Just were dead; they had met violent deaths, those 
men whose soaring ambition had braved justice and honor; 
but he survived; his hands were clean and his heart pure. It 
was cheap and disheartening and a bit sad, but there the 
memoirs were for all the world to read and pity. Not only 
to pity, however. 

Macaulay did not pity them or their author when he 
reviewed them two years later in that most scourging criti- 
cism of literary history. Devastating it was, too, a titantic 
demolition of a brave patchwork of defense. He set out with 
a disclaimer of partisanship and forthwith delivered the fol- 
lowing measured critique which the substance of his lengthy 
essay amplified and elaborated: “Our opinion then is this, 
that Barére approached nearer than any person mentioned 
in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea of 
consummate and universal depravity. In him the qualities 
which are the proper objects of hatred and the qualities which 
are the proper objects of contempt, preserve an exquisite 
and absolute harmony. In almost every sort of wickedness 
he has had rivals. His sensuality was immoderate; but this 
was a failing common to him with many great and amiable 
men. There have been many men as cowardly as he, some 
as cruel, a few as mean, a few as impudent. There may also 
have been as great liars, though we never met with them or 
read of them. But when we put everything together, sensu- 
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ality, barbarity, poltroonery, baseness, effrontery, the result 
is something which in a novel we should condemn as cari- 
cature, and to which, we venture to say, no parallel can be 
found in history.’** Crashing words, hammer strokes on 
a clanging anvil, blows that rang clear in the black night of 
Barére’s ill fame. How exasperating that he was deaf to 
their noise; how he would have tasted the bitter-sweet of 
realization that it was “perfidious Albion” which had deni- 
grated him more baldly, more crassly than even any royalist 
sympathizer had dreamed of doing! In his lifetime Barére 
had never wearied of the revolutionary pastime of calling 
England names, and there was a touch of poetic irony in 
having an Englishman denounce him so completely, in such 
elegance of style, in such rounded periods. 

Yet Barére must have had his saving graces. There was 
no one who had the appearance of a harder worker, no one 
whose services were quite so much in demand in the National 
Convention. Girondists and Jacobins alike flattered his 
vanity and won his assistance for the tasks of the assembly. 
They elected him a secretary of the Convention on November 
1, 1792, and its presiding officer a month later.*® They not 
only selected him for the most influential committees like the 
Constitutional Committee, the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Committee of General Defense, and the Committee 
of Public Safety, but in both elections to the last committee 
he received more votes than any other candidate.*® In the 
first, the so-called “Danton” Committee of Public Safety, he 
attended approximately ninety-five percent of the meetings— 
an astounding exhibition of conscientious labor when one 
considers that he also partook of nearly all the principal 
debates of the assembly over the same period—and shared 
the direction of the foreign policy of the Republic with Danton 
himself. And in the second or “great” Committee of Public 


*T. B. Macaulay, “Barére’s Memoirs” in the Edinburgh Review, LXXIX 
(April, 1844), 276. 

* Courrier de l’Egalité, n. 105 and n. 241. 

*J. Guillaume, Proces-verbaux du Comité de I’Instruction publique, I. intro- 
duction, and Aulard, Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut public, I, 389, 391; 
III, 116, 31, 42, 43; II, 516, 561; III, 116; V, 224. 
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Safety (he served from July 10, 1793 to Thermidor, year IT) 
Barére had charge of the departments of public instruction, 
libraries and museums, fine arts and the theatre, the navy 
along with Jeanbon St. André, foreign affairs with Hérault 
de Séchelles and, above all, was the committee’s most popular 
raporteur of military news.”* Exclusive of all other reports, 
he delivered more than 150 reports on military happenings 
alone. Working some eighteen to twenty hours a day for 
nearly two consecutive years, Barére must have been a 
veritable prodigy of strength and resourcefulness to gratify 
the immoderate vice of sensuality alone, not to mention the 
other “qualities which are the proper objects of contempt.” 
Perhaps he was one of those corrupt perfections of wicked- 
ness, full-grown in sin at his birth like an inverted Athena, 
consummately evil without exercise or endeavor. But such 
a marvel could not have escaped the satanic attentions of 
Voltaire, who was very much alive in Barére’s youth, nor the 
physiological curiosity of Dr. Cabanés during the Revolution, 
nor the literary inquisitiveness of the Goncourts who loved 
their eighteenth century; yet they do not write of him. It 
is all so very baffling. 

His associates, who were in a position to know, spoke 
highly of his abilities. Robespierre twice defended him at 
the Jacobin Club and praised him highly in private conversa- 
tion. “As soon as there is any work”, he said, “Barére is 
ready to tackle it. He knows everything, understands every- 
thing, and is the right man for everything.’’** Carnot, “the 
organizer of victory”, and Marshal Lacuée, one of his gen- 
erals, valued him highly for his devotion to the Republic.” 
Prieur de la Cote d’Or, a colleague in the Committee of 
Public Safety, found words inadequate to express his appre- 
ciation of Barére’s invaluable presence in the stormy meet- 
ings of the committee:** So much for his baseness. 


™ Kuscinski, Dictionnaire des Conventionnels, p. 26, col. 1. 

*Barére, Mémoires, I, introduction, quoting from Dr. Souberbielle. 
* Carnot, Mémoires, (1861), 527 and Correspondence, I, 385, n. 3. 
* Barére, Mémoires, I, introduction, 82. 
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Scores of persons whom he had saved from prison and the 
guillotine paid him the tribute of their gratitude. He was 
accused by a contemporary zealot as the person “who alone, 
by signing a great many requisitions, has saved hundreds of 
nobles in prison’”,*® and his constituents at home twice drew 
up testimonials to his kindness and moderation;** hardly a 
terrifying record for a master of barbarity and cruelty. 
Even the British Annual Register wrote of him as a “person 

(whose) abilities and diligence had rendered him 
eminently useful.”** But the most revealing expression of 
his position came in the letter of two deputies-on-mission who 
appealed to him in the troubled spring of 1793: “Barére, 
you have the confidence of a great part of the assembly; it 
is doubtless an honor, but it only imposes all the greater 
duties upon you; have faith in the austere frankness of two 
colleagues who dare flatter themselves with some claims upon 
your regard. It is with tears over the fate of la Patrie that 
they appeal to you to work with all your strength to fill in 
the abyss dug out under your feet.”** Astounding that 
they should appeal to a notorious coward in a desperate 
emergency ! 

With the historians, as we have seen, he did not fare so 
well.*® But in the ebb-tide of his disgrace he still had admir- 
ers, like the poetic Jules Claretie and the scholarly Jules 
Pouchet, who wrote: “The magnitude of Barére’s talents 
overwhelms us; he was familiar with everything. The manu- 
script ‘la nouvelle Héloise’ occupied his attention as com- 
pletely as the manufacture of military weapons at Meudon; 
the same hand that drew the decree on the freedom of reli- 
gious cults drafted the plan to requisition cobblers; diplo- 

* Kuscinski, op. cit. p. 26, col 2. 
*Barére, De la Pensée du Gouvernment révolutionnaire (1799), pp. xiii-xvi. 


*The Annual Register of 1794, p. 171. 

*Jeanbon St. André and Elie Lacoste in Aulard, Recueil de Actes du Comité 
de Salut public, I1 (March 25, 1793), 532-535. 

*Cf. L. Blanc, XI, 273; Michelet, VI, 233 ff; Mortimer-Ternaux, IV, 275; 
Sorel, III, 383; Taine, II. 429; III, 248 ff; Madeline, 377 (edition of 1922); 
Kropotkin, 725 (edition of 1909), and Aulard, Les Orateurs, II, 513, 521 and 
Histoire politique, passim, for hostile judgments. 
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matic treaties, the navy, transports, explosives, tables of the 
maximum food prices, all attest the activity of this man whose 
importance was first eclipsed, then branded with the ill-fame 
of Robespierre.’’*° 

A long time was to elapse before his importance came to 
light. No one was especially concerned with his revolu- 
tionary career and there was no one sufficiently preoccupied 
with the psychopaths of history to examine the nature or 
learn the details of his matchless complex of “sensuality, 
barbarity, poltroonery, baseness, effrontery.” At length, 
two historians, almost our contemporaries, drew, independ- 
ently, a single conclusion from their studies of Barere in the 
Revolution. H. Morse Stephens, an Englishman, felt that 
“no prominent statesman during the French Revolution, 
except perhaps Marat, has been so persistently vilified and 
deliberately misunderstood as Barére” and considered the 
want of a biography of Barére one of the greatest gaps in 
the study of the revolution.** At about the same time, Jean 
Jaurés, great Socialist orator and admirable historian, seized 
on the very essence of Barére’s revolutionary convictions. 
“Above everything else”, he wrote, “Barére was the champion 
of the Convention and, across the tortuous course of his shift- 
ing tactics, that gives unity to his revolutionary actions and 
honor and dignity to his career. In his eyes the Convention 
was the supreme power and the sole anchor of safety. Every- 
thing that tended to weaken it, to dissipate its strength, to 
lower its prestige, was ill-advised and harmful. To main- 
tain and increase the prestige of the Convention was for 
Barére equivalent to saving the Revolution itself. He had 
that conviction more deeply than any other man of his 
time.’*? And in the most recent (1911) collection of bio- 
graphical sketches of the members of the Convention, Barére 
finally receives the consideration that was long his due— 
honest and objective without glossing, however, or apology.™ 


*Cf. J. Claretie, Les Derniers Montagnards (edition of 1869), 40-47 and 
G. Pouchet, Les Sciences pendant le Révolution (reprint of 1896), 57. 
* 4. Morse Stephens, Orators of the French Revolution, Il, 7, 8. 
* J. Jaurés, “La Convention,” in L’Histoire socialiste, II, 916. 
% Kuscinski, Dictionnaires des Conventionnels, article Barére. 
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There is no following his activities chronologically in 
this short sketch, but it may be possible to summarize the 
impressions that a close examination of those activities 
leaves. Barére was not a great man. His was too open an 
intelligence, too sensitive, too colored by suggestion to make 
him a leader of men. The human animal was so complex, 
such an amalgam of good and evil, such a bundle of mixed 
emotions ; and Barére was too wise or perhaps too cynical to 
champion its cause and be a “friend of the people” or an 
“orator of mankind”. But he was withal humanly frail 
enough to cherish a supreme loyalty that transcended thought 
and reason. It transcended party ties, local allegiance, even 
national claims. He had bound himself to something higher 
—to an idea and a doctrine, the doctrine of revolutionary 
nationalism. In practice, in the hazardous world of 1793 
and 1794, it meant loyalty to every fait accompli of the 
Revolution—every chance occasion, every leader, every insur- 
rection, every coup d’etat, that strengthened the unity of 
the Convention and glorified la Patrie. 

His allegiance to the Revolution was a fixed idea, akin 
toan abberation. All the detachment of his personality was 
seemingly sublimated in the fervor of that jealous exclusive 
faith. He suffered from a psychic hunger; he wished the 
triumph of his cause so fiercely that a strange panic pervaded 
those forces which for convenience’s sake we call moral and 
they fled like an army in retreat. The arrest of the Girond- 
ists or of some returned émigrés, the execution of Marie 
Antoinette or of Danton, a great military victory or only the 
false report of a great military victory were all of a piece—so 
many points of support for the republican framework. In 
our prosaic judgments these were base acts or they were 
noble acts, but in the rarer ethics of Barére they were accom- 
plished facts, above good and evil. And he may be forgiven 
a criterion which differs from the war standards of modern 
nations only ever so slightly, if at all. 

His revolutionary manners were formed by the character 
of his duties. As rapporteur of the Committee of Public 
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Safety on so many varied resolutions and announcer extra- 
ordinary of military and diplomatic engagements, he needed 
all his freedom from party ties and some subterfuge besides. 
Bombastic rhetoric for victories, discreet reticence for 
defeats, salving balms for the warring factions in the as- 
sembly, ferocious threats for counter-revolutionaries, modera- 
tion where helpful, exaggeration where needed, “republican 
virtue” and “sacred union,’—those were his methods and 
policies. 

He never fashioned circumstances; he only adjusted him- 
self to new conditions. A prodigious appetite enabled him 
to devour facts, words, and ideas, anything that appeared on 
the republican table, without shame, without leave. Once 
devoured, it became Barére—in his next report or his next 
conversation. His fellow-deputies respected his industry and 
admired his courage, but somehow resented his post-prandial 
attainments. That gourmand of the spirit gave them an 
uncomfortable sensation as they watched him; such violation 
of egalitarian doctrine depressed and frightened them. It 
was positively ancien régime. 

Yet he belonged to the Revolution and his place was the 
middle of the road. In the National Convention Barére sat 
with the Centre, thought with the Right, and acted with the 
Left. The Girondists courted his abilities, but otherwise 
neglected his person; the Jacobins considered him their own, 
but he kept himself beyond the reach of their discipline. He 
acted in concert with them, because they were the realists and 
the Girondists the theorists, but his sole point of contact with 
them was his republican credo, and he felt free to change 
allies. An added reason for his apparent inconstancy was 
his sociable nature and his sensitive temperament. In later 
life when misfortunes had bent him, Barére sank to sycophancy 
and pitiable venality, but in the Revolution his qualities seldom 
displayed their defects. Gregarious, like most Gascons, he 
temporized and used artifices in order to live on good terms 
with everybody about him. Sensitive and imaginative, he 
had a dark fear of arousing enmities and a puerile craving 
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for the approval of all his associates. Steeped in the natural 
humanitarianism of Rousseau and the legal tenderness of 
his century, he was more disposed to seek for truth in all 
opinions than to support absolute dogmas. As an artistic 
nature, he cherished beauty of form, even the artificial eight- 
eenth century beauty, more than the unadorned fact. For 
that he was condemned, no less than by his great loyalty, to 
embellish his emotions and discover good in his political 
enemies, but in that there was no deceit, nothing reprehensible. 
If he could not direct the course of the Revolution, he could 
follow it for better or worse. And it must seem for worse, 
because what has already been said about him can not pos- 
sibly be unsaid and opinions once fixed are difficult to alter. 














IS DICKENS STILL A HERO? 


H. H. KIDD 
Purdue University 


ESEARCH WORKERS have investigated thus far 

only a few of Dickens’ literary sources. They have 
failed to go further for several reasons: Dickens, unlike 
George Eliot, was not inclined to discuss his reading; and he 
burned all of his notebooks except one. Dickens has appealed 
to only a few scholars; and his admirers have written only 
appreciative and laudatory articles; these admirers have 
looked with contempt upon the discoveries of Seccombe and 
Fitzgerald, and the sources of those discoveries can be dis- 
covered, according to Mr. Chesterton, only with extreme 
difficulty. 

Until nearly all of the sources have been discovered, we 
shall not be able to determine the extent or the quality of 
Dickens’s originality. The results of the work that has been 
uone tend to discountenance some of the meritorious opin- 
ions held by his readers. These opinions, expressed in the 
almost innumerable papers and volumes that have been 
written about Dickens, contain more superlatives than Lan- 
dor ever used: Dickens was the greatest editor of all times; 
he owed nothing whatever to any other writer; he was 
the closest observer in English fiction; he had the most 
creative mind of the Victorian Period. Nevertheless, care- 
ful inquiry will show, I am confident, that the work of 
Dickens is not only journalistic, but that it is also deeply 
indebted to literary sources and extremely mechanical. 
He probably produced the thousands of surnames in his 
novels mechanically, that is, alphabetically. His descrip- 
tions are stereotyped. Seccombe has shown that Dickens 
was deeply indebted to Smollett. Fitzgerald has revealed the 
fact that in The Pickwick Papers Dickens had copied some 
passages verbatim, had lifted descriptions with little altera- 
tion from Irving, and had adapted some of Irving’s tales. 
A Tale of Two Cities owes its very existence to Carlyle’s 
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French Revolution, and A Child’s History of England is little 
more than a copy of Goldsmith’s History of England; even 
the sequences in the two vary in only a few places. 

These facts emphasize Dickens’s tendency to use at least 
some of his literary sources in a slavish manner. Critics 
have been content to point out similar and identical passages; 
they have not commented, I believe, on Dickens’ method of 
using his sources. Illustrative is the servile manner in which 
he has used some of his literary borrowings in The Pickwick 
Papers. These sources are so numerous and diverse—they 
include advertisements in shop windows and papers; stories 
from papers and journals; song books; travel books; dra- 
matic literature, especially comedies and farces; essays; 
poetry ; fiction; and biography—that it is possible here to cite 
only a few of the striking passages. 

A reader of The Pickwick Papers who is acquainted wjth 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson will notice the striking similarities 
in the two works. Of course, P. H. Fitzgerald, the famous 
Dickensian scholar, was acquainted with Dickens’ indebted- 
ness to this immortal book, but he maintained that Dickens 
had not copied Boswell. Then Mr. Thompson, an English 
critic, published, a few years ago, a paper in which he pre- 
sented convincing evidence that Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
Johnson had been the respective originals of Snodgrass, Tup- 
man, and Pickwick. 

Goldsmith and Snodgrass are essentially the same char- 
acters: both wrote poetry, both were so shy and timid that 
they had difficulty in expressing themselves, both were fond 
of garish clothes, and both revered their leaders. 

Goldsmith and Snodgrass were, on all occasions, fond of 
ostentatious clothes. By turning through a tailor’s ledger, 
one will observe that Goldsmith was in the habit of buying sky- 
blue satin, sky-blue shalloon, and claret-colored cloth. In 
the days of his fame, Goldsmith strutted about and praised 
his own flamboyant coats. Dr. Johnson always compli- 
mented the tailor who could make an attractive coat of so 
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absurd a color. Snodgrass wore his gaudy clothes on stage 
coaches, at the breakfasts of Mrs. Hunter, and also at the 
meeting of the Pickwick Club. Let us observe Snodgrass as 
he sits on the platform beside Pickwick, who is ready to 
address the club: “On the left of his great leader sat the 
poetic Snodgrass, and near him again the sporting Winkle; 
the former poetically enveloped in a mysterious blue coat and 
with a canine-skin collar.” 

Both Boswell and Tupman suffered from attacks of 
melancholy. After Tupman had been rejected by Rachel, he 
wrote to Pickwick: “I hasten from the sight of that world, 
which has become odious to me. Should I hasten from it 
altogether, pity-forgive me. Life, my dear Pickwick, has 
become insupportable to me. The spirit which burns within 
us, is a porter’s knot, on which to rest the heavy load of 
worldly cares and troubles; and when that spirit fails us, the 
burden is too heavy to be borne. We sink beneath it. You 
may tell Rachel—ah, that name!””? Compare with this a pas- 
sage from one of Boswell’s letters: “But, alas, this miser- 
able melancholy is always weighing me down, and rendering 
me indifferent to all pursuits.” 

These two characters resembled each other in their amo- 
rousness more than they did in their attacks of melancholy. 
Boswell wrote from Utrecht in 1763 to Charles Giffardier: 
“There are so many beautifull, amiable ladies in our circle 
that a quire of paper could not contain their praises, tho’ 
written by a man of a much cooler fancy and a much smaller 
handwriting than myself.”* Boswell in his old age still 
wrote amatory letters: “His essential gaiety of disposition 
never deserted him. About a fortnight before his last ill- 
ness seized him, he wrote in his usual buoyant way to a new 
flame.”’ Compare the following description of Tupman: 
“On his right hand sat Mr. Tracy Tupman—the too sus- 

* Pickwick Papers, Chap. 1, p. 4. 
? Ibid., Chap. 11, p. 149-50. 
* Young Boswell, p. 20. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
* [bid., p. 250. 
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ceptible Tupman, who to the wisdom and experience of 
maturer years superadded the enthusiasm and ardour of a 
boy, in the most interesting and pardonable of human weak- 
nesses—love. Time and feeling had expanded that once 
romantic form; the black silk waistcoat had become more and 
more developed; inch by inch had the gold watch-chain be- 
neath it disappeared from within the range of Tupman’s 
vision; and gradually had the capacious chin encroached upon 
the borders of the white cravat: but the soul of Tupman had 
known no change—admiration of the fair sex was still its 
ruling passion.”® 

Even in the smallest details Johnson and Pickwick were the 
same characters: both visited Bath; they could neither dance 
gracefully nor play cards skilfully; neither one smoked; both 
asked many questions; both in conversation asked for defini- 
tions of words; both were careful with little matters, but 
usually careless in dress; both had mannerisms in speaking; 
both, although amorous, had a high regard for women. 

These philosophers were not only amorous, but also glut- 
tonous. But it is the choice of drinks in this case that is 
significant. Pickwick drank brandy only when he felt the 
need of some strong stimulant: after his dispute with Dr. 
Payne, after his escape from the pound, after his first visit 
to the office of Dodson and Fogg, he drank brandy. He 
never drank brandy for mere pleasure. This whim reminds 
one of Johnson’s opinion that brandy is fit only for heroes. 
The favorite drink of both was port. 

These two characters had the same weaknesses: fear of 
death, belief in ghosts, duplicity, irascibility, benevolence, and 
conventionality. 

They had even the same opinions, admirations, and pre- 
judices. They agreed on the value of money, the injury of 
borrowing, the helpfulness of advice, the desirability of mar- 
riage, and the dishonesty of lawyers. Their admirations 
were similar, they were fond of children, they enjoyed asso- 
ciation with soldiers and doctors, and they revered all per- 


* Pickwick, p. 3. 
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sons of rank. The possession of the same prejudices is 
surely convincing: they disliked conversation at table; puns 
always aroused their contempt; they hated profanity; and 
they disliked actors. 

Thus Dickens has created many of his characters from 
pre-existent themes; and seldom is the implication of parody 
and satire present to justify to some extent the plagiarism. 
Threats of libel suit probably deterred Dickens after 1855 
from exploiting his friends without the labor of disguising 
them ; so he could resort to literary sources, which he evidently 
considered common property. How many characters in the 
farces and comedies Dickens had seen must have contributed 
to his novels! 

Dickens always had his eyes open for amusing advertise- 
ments and for sentimental and melodramatic publications, 
While he was writing The Pickwick Papers, all London 
was talking about the matrimonial case—Norton vs. Lord 
Melbourne; so Dickens turned to the papers for assistance in 
writing his chapter on the trial in Pickwick. Referring to 
this matter, Fitzgerald writes: “Sir W. Follett laid just as 
much stress on these scraps [two letters] as Sergeant Buzfuz 
did on his: he even used the phrase ‘it seems there may be 
latent love like latent heat in these productions.’ We have 
also ‘Yours, Melbourne,’ like ‘Yours, Pickwick.’ There is 
another of these notes on Sir William. ‘How are you? 
Again there is no beginning, you see. “The next has no date 
whatever, which is in itself suspicious,’ Buzfuz would have 
added. Another ran: ‘I will call about half-past four. Yours.’ 
‘These are the only notes that have been found,’ added the 
counsel, with due gravity. ‘They seem to import much more 
than mere words convey.’”" Observe this passage from 
Pickwick: 

And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters have passed 
between these parties, letters which are admitted to be in the handwrit- 
ing of the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. These letters, 


too, bespeak the character of the man. They are not open, fervent, 
eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the language of affectionate 


*The Dickens Circle, p. 190. 
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attachment. They are covert, sly, underhanded communications, but, 
fortunately, far more conclusive than if couched in the most glowing 
language and the most poetic imagery—letters that must be viewed 
with a cautious and suspicious eye—letters that were evidently intended 
at the time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third parties into 
whose hands they might fall, Let me read the first: Garraway’s, 
twelve o’clock. Dear Mrs. B.—Chops and Tomata sauce. Yours Pick- 
wick. Gentlemen, what does this mean? Chops and Tomato sauce! 
Yours, Pickwick! Chops! Gracious heavens! and Tomata sauce! 
Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive and confiding female to be 
trifled away, by such shallow artifices as these? The next has no date 
whatever, which is in itself suspicious. Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow. Slow coach. And then follows this very 
remarkable expression, Don’t trouble yourself about the warming- 
pan. The warming-pan? Why, gentlemen, who does trouble him- 
self about a warming-pan? When was the peace of mind of man or 
woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, which is in itself a 
harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comforting article of 
domestic furniture? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not 
to agitate herself about this warming-pan, unless (as is no doubt the 
case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire—a mere substitute for some 
endearing word or promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system of cor- 
respondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view to his con- 
templated desertion, and which I am not in a condition to explain? 
And what does this allusion to the slow coach mean? For aught I 
know, it may be a reference to Pickwick himself, who has most unques- 
tionably been a criminally slow coach during the whole of this trans- 
action, but whose speed will now be very unexpectedly accelerated, and 
whose wheels, gentlemen, as he will find to his cost, will very soon be 
greased by you !8 


Dickens had a penchant for plagiarizing the works of his 
best friends. While he was writing A Tale of Two Cities, 
he requested Carlyle to send him some of the sources which he 
had used in the composition of The French Revolution. 
Carlyle at his own inconvenience and expense shipped a box 
of this material. Dickens did not find time, I imagine, to 
consult these sources, but he did lift whole paragraphs with- 
out thanks from Carlyle’s own work. Few men revered 
Dickens more than did Washington Irving.® Irving was so 
much affected by the presence of the august Charles Dickens 
at the dinner given in New York in honor of Dickens that 


* Pickwick, Chap. 34, p. 521-2. 
* Modern Language Notes, 36: 1-10, January, 1921. 
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he broke down in his speech of welcome—although he 
had a manuscript under his plate—and sat down in confusion, 
That same evening in Irving’s room, both men sipped punch 
from the same bowl. Did Dickens feel a desire to confess? 
For he had taxed Irving’s volumes for characters, inei- 
dents, descriptions, and even whole plots. And why should 
we assume that Dickens has plagiarized the works of only 
two of his literary friends? He has refrained, so far as] 
have been able to observe, from referring to those works 
from which he had borrowed freely. 

Irving has probably contributed more than even Theodore 
Hook to the composition of Pickwick. Bracebridge Hall 
has influenced Dickens’s description of Wardle’s country 
home in the following details: names of characters, actions of 
servants, and description of the rookery. Irvin’s four chap- 
ters on Christmas in The Sketch Book resemble Dickens’s “A 
Christmas Wedding”; the same thoughts are in both, dis- 
turbance of a sleeping visitor by a “pattering of feet” ; effects 
of the daily stage coach on country people; relation of ghost 
stories; character of the parson in both; passing of the was- 
sail bowl; and the playing of blind-man’s buff. The courtships 
of Ichabod Crane and Nathaniel Pipkin in ““The Parish Clerk” 
are similar. “The Widow and Her Son” in The Sketch Book 
and “The Story of the Convict’s Return” have several details 
in common: both describe the beauty and the serenity of a 
country church; widows in both depend upon the support of 
their sons; both boys leave home; both return years later in 
the same frame of mind. And “Rip Van Winkle” and 
“The Story of the Goblins Who Stole a Sexton” are strik- 
ingly similar: both Rip and Gabriel drink Hollands; smug- 
glers appear in both; voices call out in both which neither Rip 
nor Gabriel can explain; the goblins roll like the nine-pins of 
the smugglers; the goblins and the smugglers wear sugar- 
loaf hats; and Rip and Gabriel return under the same circum- 
stances to their native villages. 

From Irving, Dickens has also borrowed several descrip- 
tions. Observe the following passages: 
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From “The Bold Dragoon” : 


From the opposite side of the room a long-backed, bandy-legged 
chair, covered with leather, and studded all over in a coxcombical 
fashion with little brass nails, got suddenly into motion, thrust out 
first a claw foot, then a crooked arm, and at length, making a leg, slided 
gracefully up to an easy chair of tarnished brocade, with a hole in its 
bottom, and led it gallantly out in a ghostly minuet about the floor.1° 


From Pickwick: 


No use; nothing but queer chairs danced before his eyes, kicking 
up their legs, jumping over each other’s backs, and playing all kinds of 
antics.1} 


From “‘The Stout Gentleman” : 


It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of November. I had 
been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indisposition, 
from which I was recovering; but was still feverish, and obliged to keep 
within doors all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. A wet 
Sunday in a country inn !—whoever has had the luck to experience one 
can alone judge of my situation. The rain pattered against the case- 
ments; the bells tolled for church with a melancholy sound. I went 
to the windows in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed 
as if I had been placed completely out of the reach of all amusement. 
The windows of my bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks 
of chimneys, while those of my sitting-room commanded a full view of 
the stable-yard. I know of nothing more calculated to make a man 
sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place was 
littered with wet straw that had been kicked about by travellers and 
stable-boys. In one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding 
an island of muck; there were several half-drowned fowls crowded 
together under a cart, among which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, 
drenched out of all life and spirit ; his drooping tail matted, as it were, 
into a single feather, along which the water trickled from his back; 
near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapor rising from her reek- 
ing hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was 
poking his spectral head out of a window with the rain dripping on it 
from the eaves ;an unhappy cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered 
something every now and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a 
kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through the yard in 
pattens, looking as sulky as the weather itself; everything in short was 
comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hardened ducks, assembled 
like boon companions round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over 
their liquor.12 
*“The Bold Dragoon,” in Tales of A Traveller, p. 31. 

* Pickwick, Chap. 14, p. 204. 
““The Stout Gentleman,” in Bracebridge Hall. 
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From Pickwick: 


The sky was dark and gloomy, the air was damp and raw, the 
streets were wet and sloppy. The smoke hung sluggishly above the 
chimney-tops as if it lacked the courage to rise, and the rain came 
slowly and doggedly down, as if it had not even the spirit to pour. 4 
game cock in the stable-yard, deprived of every spark of his accustomed 
animation, balanced himself dismally on one leg in a corner; a donkey, 
moping with drooping head under the narrow roof of an out-house, 
appeared from his meditative and miserable countenance to be con- 
templating suicide. In the streets, umbrellas were the only things to 
be seen, and the clicking of pattens and splashing of rain-drops, were the 
only sounds to be heard.1% 


Characterizations of eccentric persons and humorous 
stories, Dickens could not refrain from filching; such a char- 
acterization Dickens has taken from Boswell. Note the fol- 
lowing passages : 


From Boswell: 


Mr.—, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because 
they disagreed with his stomach resolved to shoot himself; and then 
he ate three buttered muffins for breakfast, before shooting himself, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion; he had two 
charged pistols; one was found lying charged upon the table by him, 
after he had shot himself with the other !14 


From Pickwick: 


Next mornin’ he gets up, has a fire lit, orders in three shillins 
wurth o’ crumpets, toasts ’em all, eats ’em all, and blows his brains 
out.15 


Did Dickens sometimes even copy from the printed page, 
altering the words to suit his purpose? Observe these two 
poems : 


Poor Log! I cannot hear thee sigh 
And groan, and hiss, and see thee die, 
To warm a poet, 

Without evincing thy success, 

And as thou wanest less and less, 


* Pickwick, Chap. 51, p. 782. 
“ The Life of Samuel Johnson, Vol. 2, p. 208. 
* Pickwick, Chap. 44, p. 677. 
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Indicting a farewell address, 
To let thee know it. 


‘Twere vain to ask; for doom’d to fall 
The day appointed for us all 

O’er thee impended ; 

The hatchet, with remorseless blow, 
First laid thee in the forest low, 
Then cut thee into logs and so 

Thy course was ended.!® 


From Pickwick: 


Can I view thee painting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing ; 
Can I unmoved see thee dying 
On a log, 
Expiring frog! 
Say, have fiends in shape of boys, 
With wild halloo, and brutal noise, 
Hunted thee from marshy joys, 
With a dog, 
Expiring frog !** 


How did Dickens happen to reproduce verbatim from an 
obscure newspaper in 1836 a passage that had been published 
in 1824? Here is the story, given in the words of Harry 
Sandars, who discovered this bit of plagiarism in 1878. 


Well, then, my coincidence is to be found in Dickens’s—and I 
write in no detractory spirit as I loved the man, and do honor his 
memory (on this side idolatry) as much as any—Pickwick Papers, 
ed. 1861, Vol. 2, p. 187-8, in connection with an anecdote of no. 
Twenty, Fleet Prison, who was in the habit of visiting a public-house 
parlour outside, and returning before the lock was on; but after a 
time he began to get so precious jolly that he used to forget how the 
time vent, and one night the indulgent turnkey was driven to ad- 
minister a rebuke in these memorable words : “Now I don’t wish to do 
nothing harsh”, he says, “but if you can’t confine yourself to steady 
circles, and find your. vay back at reg’lar hours, as sure as you're 
a-standin’ there I’ll shut you out altogether !” 

The little man was seized with a wiolent fit o’ trembling, and never 
went outside the prison walls artevards, 

The coincidence is that these identical words are to be found ‘nr 
Limbird’s Mirror, Feb., 1924, Vol. 3, p. 120. Noting this one insigni- 
ficant instance in the whole range of Dickens literature, I think the 
world may be challenged to produce another.18 

* Athenaeum, July 4, 1903. Quoted by F. G. Kitton. 

" Pickwick, Chap. 15, p. 216. 
* Dickensiana, “Notes and Queries”, Quoted by Kitton, p. 447-8. 








BUSINESS IDEALS, OLD AND NEW 


J. FRED RIPPY 
Duke University 


N 1910 Doubleday and Page published an interesting and 

illuminating volume entitled The Book of Daniel Drew, 
In 1922 and 1926, respectively, the same publishers issued 
Henry Ford’s My Life and Work and Today and Tomorrow, 
volumes equally interesting and fully as significant. Both 
Drew and Ford have played a large part in American eco- 
nomic life and both have given the world their own inter- 
pretations of their respective roles. 

In the process of interpretation Ford has had some 
advantage over Drew. The manufacturer of automobiles 
has employed a literary expert and brought out his works 
under close supervision. The promoter of steamboats and 
railways and the speculator in Wall Street stocks left his 
diary and papers to be published posthumously—revised, 
polished, supplemented by the none too friendly hand of 
Bouck White a generation after the actor had passed from 
the stage. Yet there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
these works represent essentially fair and frank presentations 
of the views and activities of the two men. 

It would be difficult to find in the entire field of autobiog- 
raphy a more striking contrast than is evident in the lives 
and ideals of these sons of the farm who grew to be indi: 
viduals of power and influence in the world of economics. The 
one was a stock-jobber and trickster who cared nothing for 
the public so long as his fortunes were mounting; the other 
is a great industria’ manager who has thought mainly of 
serving the public by the production of a cheap and useful 
commodity. The one professed a religion entirely divorced 
from practical life and attended church regularly; the other 
has said comparatively little about religion and used his 
Sunday evenings for scientific experiments. The one talked 
of saving souls for eternal bliss in heaven; the other has 
thought mainly of inducing men to live efficiently and happily 
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in this world and of abolishing poverty everywhere. The 
one approved war as a benefit to speculative enterprises; the 
other has strongly disapproved it as a terrific waste and is 
considering means of preventing such outbreaks entirely. 
In short, Ford would condemn almost every action and senti- 
ment in Drew’s long life; and Drew, having first pronounced 
Ford an impossible visionary whose principles would never 
permit of general application, would then have admired him as 
a millionaire, just as the old pirate admired Fisk and Gould 
and Vanderbilt. 

Consider the high points in the business life and phi- 
losophy of these two men. The effect will be nothing short 
of startling. Drew’s business career began at the age of 
seventeen when he acquired $100 for swearing to a lie and 
enlisting as a substitute just as the War of 1812 came to an 
end. He then became a butcher, buying and killing calves 
which were too young or too diseased to be wholesome meat. 
He next found employment with a circus which “humbugged” 
the public and overcame popular opposition by calling the 
project “The Great Moral and Educational Exhibition”. 
One day while attending church “in order to improve” his 
business, he “got religion” and thought for a moment of the - 
ministry. Ministers in that day had little hope of “getting 
rich’, however, and Drew decided to become a drover instead. 
As a middleman in the cattle business he “turned a pretty 
penny.” He bought the beeves on credit and beat the 
New York farmers out of their stock. He then “stung” the 
butchers of New York City by salting the cattle to make them 
thirsty and watering them to increase their weight. While 
still following the drover business, he became proprietor of a 
tavern and gambling-house, and a jockey and banker, all in 
one. 

Near the middle of the century he entered the larger field 
of water and land transportation. He never revealed the 
slightest conscience in either enterprise. He called upon the 
people of New York to support his Hudson River boat in 
order to force down the alleged extortionate fares charged 
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by Commodore Vanderbilt. When patronage thus won 
frightened Vanderbilt into offering a high price for Drew’s 
vessel, Drew sold out without the faintest scruple. “I didn’t 
feel called upon to keep myself back, just in order to provide 
better transporation for Putnam County farmers”, remarked 
the old pirate. He then bought two boats and put them on 
the line between New York and Albany. This soon forced 
the Hudson River Association to take him into their company. 
While still a member of this firm he placed another boat on 
the river as a competitor, keeping its ownership a secret. He 
next persuaded the directors of the Association to buy this 
rival vessel. As agent of the company he purchased his own 
boat from himself! Thus he turned some $8,000 from the 
Hudson River Association’s treasury into his pocket. Soon 
afterwards he picked a quarrel with one of the leading direc- 
tors of the now weakened company and started a rival line of 
his own which soon drove his former associates into selling 
him their interests for a song. Henceforth he was a domi- 
nating figure in the steamboat transportation business on the 
Hudson and Lake Erie. In fact, Drew believed that his 
competition was a factor in driving Vanderbilt from steam- 
boating into the railway business. 

At any rate, Vanderbilt’s successful experience in railroad 
enterprise soon convinced Drew that there was money to be 
made in this new business. Drew, however, became a rail- 
way financier and not a railway builder. He was interested 
in stocks and not in transportation. He had already set upa 
brokerage business on Wall Street and was making money 
“thand over fist” when he resolved to get control of the Erie 
Railroad. He had already decided against the “slow-poke 
method of regular business”, and become a ruthless specu- 
lator. To him business was “a scramble for the cash”. He 
accordingly started out to force the Erie to borrow money 
from him and soon had the line under his thumb. Thus on 
the inside of all of the Erie’s affairs, he could manipulate its 
stock at will. When Daniel said “up,” Erie went up. When 
Daniel said “down,” Erie went down. When Daniel said 
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“wiggle-waggle,” it bobbed both ways. During the next few 
years he and Gould and Fisk made fortunes out of the road, 
but did little to improve its service. Outside stockholders 
lost millions, but these wolves were no more interested in the 
stockholders than in the public. And the public not only 
suffered from high rates and poor transportation, but in one 
instance deteriorated equipment caused the death of twenty- 
two persons and the serious injury of many more. 

In many of his speculations, Drew had been assisted by the 
Civil War and the unsettled period which followed. In fact 
he confesses that he was sorry when the war came to an end. 
“T felt”, said Drew, “that the Boys in Blue, sometimes tramp- 
ing all night through fever swamps and across mountains, or 
lying in the camp hospitals sick and wounded and dying, 
earned all the monthly pay they got. Because they were 
beating the waters, so to speak, and we in Wall Street were 
getting the fish. . . This thing they call patriotism is a 
mighty slow way in which to roll up a fortune.” As a matter 
of fact, the Wall Street masters of finance had perfected an 
organization for obtaining early news from the battle front. 
In this connection Drew remarked: “We had on our pay- 
roll sutlers, reporters, private soldiers and officers even up to- 
generals. Also, there were politicians in Washington, even 
a Congressman or two, whom we used to pay. We found 
also that it was a good plan to have an understanding with 
telegraph operators, because when they were sending impor- 
tant messages to the Government from the seat of war, they 
could favor us by sending the news also to us—sometimes 
before they sent it to Washington.” Thus Drew was pre- 
pared to “call the turn of a stock long before the general 
public”. 

Drew was not entirely dependent, however, upon this 
advanced information of war-time, nor even upon the cor- 
ruptibility of the courts and legislatures during the demoral- 
ized reconstruction period. Uncle Daniel had tricks of his 
own. He found some parvenu on Wall Street and stripped 
him of his money; or he filled his hat with pretended brokers’ 
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orders to buy the stocks which he desired to sell, and then 
allowed the hat to blow off and the slips to scatter in plain 
view of the sharks, who rushed forthwith to the exchange and 
began to buy; or, again, he pretended to give his young lawyer 
friends and even the teachers of Drew Theological Seminary 
inside tips which sent them to the market to fill Drew’s purse 
at their expense. 

But justice, though long delayed, eventually overtook the 
Wall Street stock-jobber. His attempts to tie up the green- 
backs and corner the gold market failed. In his old age, 
powerful figures in New York, with a bit higher ideals, 
turned against him and men of his own stripe, like Gould and 
Fisk, turned upon him. In the late seventies he was forced 
into bankruptcy. He had lost almost everything, and he 
never recovered. 

Drew nevertheless managed to secrete a little property 
for twilight comfort; and, moreover, there was his religion. 
Since his drover days he had not lost that! He continued to 
the end to attend church and prayer-meeting where he listened 
to sermons about grace, souls, and heaven, led in prayer and 
spiritual discussions, and sang the old-fashioned hymns. He 
continued also to enjoy the contemplation of the seminaries 
which he had founded and the churches which he had built or 
helped to build. 

He would not have the world judge him by what he did 
“down on the Street”. Down there it was the “dog which 
snapped first that got the bone”. ‘There has been something 
to Daniel Drew besides getting rich”, he said. He wanted 
the world to know that he was “a converted man, with the 
witness of the spirit within him”. Perhaps the schools and 
churches which he had subsidized could take care of that. 
At any rate, he calmly faced the end. The ministers who 
had received his money called him blessed and extolled his 
virtues—and are men not “saved by grace through faith”? 

Daniel Drew was sixty-six years of age and in the midst 
of his frantic Civil War speculations when Henry Ford was 
born (1863) on a Michigan farm. Young Ford’s first inter- 
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ests were road engines and watches. At a very early age, 
however, he reached the conclusion that steam engines were 
too heavy for automotive power and that watches “were not 
universal necessities”. From steam engines and watches he 
turned to electricity and gas engines. He completed his first 
motor in 1892, seventeen years after his mechanical genius 
first showed itself. He was then a married man in his 
twenty-ninth year, and for some time he had barely managed 
to earn a living as mechanical engineer, then as lumberman, 
and finally as electrical engineer. In 1899 he gave up his 
position with the Detroit Electrical Company and entered the 
automobile business. At that time he became chief engineer 
in the Detroit Automobile Company, as well as a small stock- 
holder in the firm. Three years later he became dissatisfied 
and resigned. He then rented a shop in Detroit and con- 
tinued his experiments in automobiles. At the same time he 
carefully studied business methods. In order to advertise 
his product he entered several cars in auto races which took 
place in various parts of the country, just as Drew had 
popularized his boats on the Hudson by a similar contest six 
decades before. In 1903 the Ford Motor Company was 
organized. In 1906 Henry Ford obtained control of the 
stock of the organization. In 1908 he made his first Model 
“T” car, the now famous “Ford.” At this writing his total 
output has reached almost thirteen million. He made more 
than two million cars in 1925 and to-day more than six hun- 
dred thousand people are employed directly or indirectly in 
his business. His car now sells for about half of its original 
price. As a manufacturer he is probably without a peer in 
history. 

The fundamental difference between the ideals of Ford 
and Drew has already been suggested and may be stated in 
simple terms. Drew thought almost exclusively of increas- 
ing his fortune; Ford has given exclusive emphasis to the pro- 
duction of a cheap and useful commodity. Drew was 
extremely narrow-minded, thinking mainly of himself and 
his fortune, and occasionally of his religion, which ended in 
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emotionalism, or of his God who presided over heaven and the 
spirits of the dead. Ford has been, and is, broad-minded, 
capable of thinking in terms of national and even of world 
society. The life of Drew was motivated by greed, that of 
Ford by service. 

The essence of Ford’s idealism is the conviction that the 
organization of economic society upon the basis of service 
would furnish a panacea for most of the evils which afflict 
humanity. This is, of course, a repitition of the central creed 
of the Man of Galillee, but Ford seeks to give the principle a 
practical application with an ultra-modern appeal. He does not 
dwell upon love, charity, altruism, or any sentimental motive, 
He does not urge the need of a rebirth or of any radical 
change in human desires and motives. He takes men as they 
are. He determines the nature of modern men by noting the 
objectives which they seek to attain. They desire freedom 
from brute burdens, opportunity for physical and intellectual 
activity, health, comfort, recreation. The satisfaction of 
these desires means success, and the desires rest directly or 
indirectly upon an economic basis. Ford therefore contends 
that the road to individual and social happiness and well- 
being lies through economic service. Success and service are 
economic effect and cause. Failure is due to two factors— 
waste, which is caused by ignorance and inefficiency, and 
greed, which signifies a lack of perspective. 

Note how the application of the principle of service works 
out in practical affairs. Ford does not pay low wages to 
his employees, because this would lower their efficiency and at 
the same time diminish their purchasing power. He is very 
insistent on this latter point, for he believes that a manu 
facturer’s workmen should be his best customers. If a cap- 
tain of industry is making a commodity which supplies a uni- 
versal need—and time and effort should not be wasted on 
“trumpery and trinkets’”—he must find a way to produce it 
at so low a cost as to place it within the universal purchasing 
power. When he has done this, profits will take care of 
themselves. When the manufacturers of all necessities make 
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them at so low a price that all can obtain them, the manu- 
facturers will be prosperous, laborers will be prosperous, and 
all will have their primary needs supplied. Then even wars 
will cease and humanity will have reached a state of material 
well-being which will enable it to turn its attention to the 
higher spheres of the intellect and the spirit. 

Whatever stands in the way of an abundant supply of the 
necessities of life at a cost adapted to the purchasing power 
of the masses of men must be removed. To this end man- 
kind must exert all of its skill and genius. The supply of the 
known raw materials must be conserved, new materials must 
be discovered, substitutes must be invented, new and cheaper 
methods of production and transportation must be found, and 
all barriers—legal, financial, racial, national—between the 
producer and the consumer must be removed. 

Thus the realization of a state of general prosperity and 
happiness will depend upon the manager’s willingness to serve, 
the employee’s willingness to work, and increasing skill and 
intelligence on the part of both. To Ford, industrial leader- 
ship is of prime importance, and his industrial leader is 
scientist, inventor, and organizer combined. If only these 
leaders can be found and convinced that service should be — 
made the compelling force in economic society, the goal of his 
vision may be reached. And he proposes to convert them by 
demonstrating that the world has progressed beyond the pro- 
vincial stage where it is more profitable to exploit than to 
serve, to the stage of a world community of interests where 
the permanent prosperity of the great captains of industry 
must rest upon the prosperity of humanity everywhere. 

Perhaps Ford’s is only another Utopian dream, but it is 
interesting to note its similarity to the latest vision of another 
famous man of a very different type. In his The World of 
William Clissold, H. G. Wells predicts that humanity will be 
led upward and onward, not by those to whom the world 
has formerly looked for leadership, but by scientists, indus- 
trial managers, financiers, and journalists. Both Wells and 
Ford thus reject diplomatists, parliaments, generals, states- 
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men and even ministers, and put their trust in those who are 
concerned primarily with man’s economic life; only Ford has 
less use for the financier and the propagandist than Wells. 
We could share their optimism if only we could feel sure 
that these very men of business had not already been con- 
trolling the life of the world, including its diplomats, parlia- 
ments, generals, politicians, and journalists, for the better 
part of a century. But of course we should not forget that 
Ford and Wells expect masters of finance and captains of 
industry to add to their knowledge and change their ideals, 
Until cor.vincing evidence of this enlightenment and this 
change appears, perhaps common men would do well not to 
commit themselves unreservedly to the care of such managers, 
At any rate, the world will prefer its Henry Fords to its 
Daniel Drews, and both types ought to be carefully weighed 
by the New South which has so recently entered the industrial 


epoch. 





DE MAGISTRIS POPULI 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


ROBABLY no two professions are as far removed from 

each other as those of journalist and scholar, yet we look 
to both for guidance and instruction. Perhaps the obstetrician 
and the undertaker are better examples of extremes; but even 
they meet at times. The teacher and the newspaper man 
rarely do, though there are those who have followed both 
callings. What makes for success in one profession militates 
against it in the other; and while we might wish our journal- 
ist to be accurate, and our professor to be lively, we find the 
combination rare. 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that all journalists 
are either dasylophotic (if one may combine %ee¥%s and 
Aégos), or trachyauchenic (if you prefer te¢x¥s and %*xqv) 
—in short, “rough-necks’”—any more than I would uphold 
the thesis that all scholars are hypselometopic. What the 
French might call “la couruderie” (a euphonious equivalent 
of “roughneckness”) is no more regarded with favor in the . 
journalistic world, than is, in academic circles, the desire for 
culture merely as a means of impressing one’s neighbors. 
Indeed, culture per se makes no impression in a college com- 
munity—only the lack of it is remarked upon! Everybody 
expects a professor to be “highbrow” (if you use the word as 
a synonym for “intellectual”), and he is sometimes much 
complimented to be taken for a commercial traveller by some 
chance acquaintanee. He rarely seeks to impress his neigh- 
bors—and sometimes not his classes!—with his learning, 
which is a means, not an end. Sound scholarship is his aim, 
and the inculcation of it in his students; and when scholar- 
ship becomes a means to an end, it cannot be called “high- 
brow.” With the newspaper man, on the other hand, display 
—in headlines, and other forms—‘“coupe de la glace” (as the 
Gallic idiom hath it not). The bigger the story, the more 
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space it gets; and jesting Pilate often finds a companion to 
echo his question, “What is Truth?” 

Neither reporter nor teacher, it is true, seeks primarily 
personal fame; neither is intent on signing his own work— 
calling attention to the fact that this is his discovery, that his 
bit of writing—although neither is averse to having his 
achievements known to his colleagues, or reflected in his sal- 
ary. But truth is the goal of the pedagogue—while if the 
journalist can hit it en passant, he is the better pleased. His 
aim, however, is rather to startle; and if to startle be also to 
instruct, it may sometimes be to misinform. The reporter is 
not interested in the commonplace; an optimist will find rea- 
son for cheer in the fact that routine is not “news.” If every- 
thing goes on as expected, the newspaper man will have none 
of it; the town does not care to know that my house has mot 
burned down. It would be a sorry day if the fact that my safe- 
deposit box were still unrifled, that my mansion were still 
standing, were read with eagerness in the morning paper! 

The journalist is likely to be insulted if you suggest that 
fact (to him, synonymous with truth) is of small importance 
to him, or that he distorts it in any way; but the readers of 
our journals must sometimes have noticed that the facts are 
colored in such a way as to produce a distinct impression on 
the public, or certain details are emphasized at the expense of 
others equally important. Things have undoubtedly im- 
proved, in America at least, since Henry Kingsley (himself 
a newspaper man) wrote, in Ravenshoe: “Now I'll bet a 
dirty old dishcloth against the New York Herald—which is 
pretty even betting—”’ but there is still room for improvement. 

It has been said that much of the “unrest” in these later 
days is due to reports printed in the papers, which, if they do 
not actually cause the unrest, at least spread the contagion. 
What one does not know, never troubles him; and it would 
be interesting—although impossible—to discover how much 
of the disturbance in the world, since the war, has been actu- 
ally observed by the readers of these pages, as contrasted with 
that felt by them, through having seen the papers. Some 
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propaganda is, of course, obvious; but some is more subtle; 
and not all the trouble is political. Dividends are stopped, 
and the stockholders take their losses silently, and hope for 
better days; wages are cut, and the daily press fans the sullen 
flames, while news of strikes and threatened strikes jumps 
from one industrial centre to another. Life in our own town 
or city goes quietly on, but we have an idea of the country as 
a seething furnace; and Europe is pictured to us as an explod- 
ing powder-magazine. Once in a while, to be sure, we are 
caught in the current of events, and whirled—newspaper men 
and professors together—into the heart of the maelstrom, as 
in August, 1914; but such crises are rare, and it is doubtful if 
those who lived in the smaller centres or the country districts 
of France during the momentous days of the Revolution were 
more aware of the events of Paris than was (if one may judge 
from her novels) Miss Jane Austen of the stir made by her 
contemporary, General Bonaparte. If today, the residents of 
our smaller cities have not the peace of mind of Cranfordians, 
to what agency is it due? Not to the professors, certainly! 

Let the journalist prate about the raptures of divine dis- 
content (a phrase not unknown to teachers, as well), but 
remember that all discontent is not divine! It is hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize the fact that professors neither preach 
nor practice smug self-satisfaction. Once in a while, a fol- 
lower of some inspired teacher, for whom the treasure-house 
of the Past has been unlocked, drifts into a newspaper office, 
and, under the direction of a Dana or a Greeley, draws on the 
pearls extracted from past experience and thought, serving 
them to a larger public than his professor could ever reach. 
Or a youth who has’ learned to think for himself, recognizing 
truth under the crust of catchwords which forms over the 
mind of even the most careful pedagogue, comments on the 
happenings of the day with an insight and justice which 
inspire many a teacher; but these are more the exceptions 
than the rule. If the editor, rather than the reporter, were 
in question, the exceptions would stand out less sharply—but 
even the editor has something of the reporter about him, and 
is not always free-handed. 
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The late Ambassador Page’s Letters show how the policy 
of a journal is not the only restriction an editor’s pen must 
meet. “The publication of this note in the British press was 
withheld for several hours, in order to give the [British] 
Government an opportunity to control the expression of edi- 
torial opinion; otherwise it was feared that this would be so 
unrestrained in its bitterness that relations with the United 
States might be imperilled. The messages which the London 
correspondents were permitted to send to the United States 
were carefully censored for the same reason.’ It is only re- 
cently that editors and teachers have regained a relatively free 
speech. 

It is worth while to call the difference between these two 
professions to mind, when one realizes that both are teachers 
of the people; and if the tutor of a prince has peculiar obliga- 
tions and special responsibilities, how much more has the 
instructor of the sovereign, when that sovereign is the public! 
If the purpose of education be to enable the child, or the man, 
to think clearly, to observe accurately, to appreciate beauty 
intelligently, here is a task big enough for both journalist and 
pedagogue. To present facts without bias, even without sen- 
sationalism; to reason properly from these facts: to recognize 
moral, spiritual, and artistic beauty, and to strive for it in 
expressing one’s personality—no matter how this individu- 
ality may be expressed—and so to attain an approximation to 
truth, is worth anyone’s effort; and if this be a truism, it is 
one of those truisms which everybody forgets from time to 
time. The oft-quoted dictum of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson 
may be repeated: men need not so much to be informed as to 
be reminded. 

Perhaps all novelty is but resurrection, and all knowledge 
but remembrance; perhaps, as Dr. Holmes observes, “Every 
real thought on every real subject knocks the wind out of 
somebody or other,” (again the converse does not hold!); 
there remains the need to fight oblivion, to encourage remem- 
brance—ay, even to knock the wind out of somebody or other. 


*The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page, II, p. 205. 
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It is the fashion, nowadays, to knock the wind out of the 
respectable, the conservative ; why not try the harder task of 
making the Bolshevik gasp? If their own statements have 
any weight, the Bolsheviki are not averse to “real thoughts” 
—indeed, they rather pride themselves on their ability to do 
straight thinking, and endeavor to thrust their thoughts on 
the skeptical; the only trouble with them is, that they do not 
acknowledge facts, and therefore start out with wrong prem- 
ises. Get them off the premises, and they will not be so 
dangerous. 

It is to both the teacher and the journalist that we look 
for guidance in these days; and if we have not faith in them, 
in what mortal shall we trust? If he who would save his 
life must lose it, then he whose chief interest is not self, but 
service, should be our leader, and in his forgetfulness of per- 
sonal gain find his power. To look facts in the face is the 
task of the strong; to interpret them fairly is the task of the 
just ; to weigh both sides is the duty of the tolerant ; to empha- 
size their proportion, the work of the man with a sense of 
humor; and to combine these qualities should be the aim of 
the teacher, be he newspaper man or professor. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesus THE NazareENE—MyTH or History?) By Maurice Goguel. (Translated by 

Frederick Stephens.) New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926. 320 pp. 

The myth theory of Jesus which was worked out in thorough-going 
fashion by Strauss as long ago as 1835 enjoyed quite a vogue for some 
years, but toward the close of the century seemed to have been dis- 
missed. Since 1900, however, it has been revived by various writers, 
In Germany, for example, during the years preceding the war it found 
many advocates and was made the object of an intense popular propa- 
ganda by free-thinking groups by means of pamphlets, lectures, and 
public debates. Quite recently in France the theory has found re- 
newed expression in L’Enigme de Jesus, by P. L. Couchoud, a beau- 
tifully written book which has been translated into English with an 
introduction by no less a personage than Sir J. G. Fraser. 

The volume under review is an answer to this French statement 
of the myth theory. M. Goguel—now that the Abbé Loisy has virtu- 
ally finished his work—is the leading French New Testament scholar, 
and his handling of the theme is competent and thorough. The myth 
theory, however, has been refuted so many times and so effectively— 
by Boussett, Jiilicher, von Soden, Weinel, Johannes Weiss, S. J. Case 
and others—that it is rather difficult to say anything new upon the 
subject, and M. Goguel’s book is noteworthy rather for its presentation 
of the author’s views upon a number of important subjects related 
to the theme than for any particularly original contribution to the main 
problem discussed. 

The truth of the matter is that in recent years the myth theory has 
found its advocates chiefly among those who have not made the his- 
tory of Christian origins their primary field of study. This is not to 
reflect upon such writers, nor to minimize the debt which Biblical stu- 
dents owe them, for from their broad background of knowledge of 
other subjects such writers have frequently been able to see facts of 
relationship and significance which have escaped scholars working pri- 
marily within the field. But the verification of such suggestions and 
hypotheses will always be the task of the specialized student, and it is 
worth noting that though the myth theory has found numerous advo- 
cates, it has yet to win the support of a single outstanding New Testa- 
ment scholar. Observe the chief supporters of the theory since about 
1900: W. B. Smith in this country was a Mathematician, Robertson in 
England a student of comparative religion, many of the German writers 
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(Arthur Drews, for example) were working in religious philosophy 
under strong Hegelian influence, while Couchod is a littérateur. 

The answer to the myth theory revolves around three points. In 
the first place, the story of Jesus’ life and teaching is warp and woof 
of the Judaistic civilization found in the period 1-70 A.D. The cos- 
mology found in the Gospels, the apocalyptic hopes reflected, the sects 
and parties mentioned are in accordance with this fact. The stories 
of his conflicts with the Pharisees turn on just those points of Phari- 
saism which constituted the moral issues of his day. His teaching is 
concerned with the exact content of rabbinical thought as it had devel- 
oped at that particular time. Even the manner of his teaching—his 
use of the Old Testament, his employment of parables, his avoidance 
of the name of God—are characteristic of the situation as it actually 
existed. The main outlines of his story, if a myth, is a myth without 
mythical elements—a realistic account whose historicity can now be 
recovered by many an allusion and many a phrase in the great deposit 
of the Judaism of that day,—the Talmud. Even the legendary accre- 
tions of his story can be shown to be, for the most part, accretions 
against a body of fact, answers to problems forced upon the early 
church by certain facts. In the second place, a more careful study of 
the Pauline letters and the other epistles of the New Testament has 
been demonstrating more and more clearly that the story of Jesus’ life 
and sayings lies behind the letters and is implied by them. Paul could 
say of his position that it was “not another gospel” from that of the — 
Jerusalem church. Behind the figure of the heavenly Christ there was 
always the earthly Jesus, antecedent to it and determining in large 
measure the meaning of the concept. And in the third place, it must 
be remembered that the argument that Jesus did not exist because of 
the absence of contemporary mention of him would apply to most of 
the leaders of antiquity. In view of the obscurity of Jesus’ life, this is 
particularly natural. Nevertheless, there are non-Christian references 
to Jesus that are quite early—in Josephus (though the present form 
of the passage is not original), in Tacitus, and in the Talmud. 

M. Goguel’s book deals almost entirely with the second and third 
of these phases of the subject, though in the reviewer’s opinion the 
primary proof of the historicity of Jesus should and does rest upon 
the content of the Gospel narratives. So excellently does he handle 
the themes, however, that one can scarcely regret the use he has made 
of his space. 

Harvie BRANSCOMB. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL ProsLems Unnper Lincotn. By James G. Randall. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1926. xviii, 580 pp. 


THe Crvi. War anv READJUSTMENT IN Kentucky. By E. Merton Coulter. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1926. viii, 468 pp. 
These volumes have a place in rounding out the historiography of 

that period in American history known as the Civil War and Recon- 

struction. Both are distinctive in that they supplement previous treat- 
ments of their respective themes; they are also distinctive in that they 
have a common underlying point of view; viz., that constitutionalism 
and politics were motivated by social and economic forces. This does 
not mean that the authors consciously write in the spirit of the New 

History, so-called, but they do realize that the details of political 

action, administrative orders, and dogmas of courts are not ends in 

themselves, but reflections of certain processes in American society. 

In the light of this common perspective, Mr. Randall’s volume is 
undoubtedly the more noteworthy. Studies in the governmental prob- 
lems of the Civil War are few in number; they have been dominated 
by the older concepts of historical writing, and they have not been 
very comprehensive in scope or very readable. In contrast, Mr. Ran- 
dall makes these pronouncements: “Laws and constitutions have im- 
portance not in themselves, but because of the social purposes which 
they embody.” “Viewed in this light, constitutional history becomes 
a part, and an important part, of social history.” “Constitutional his- 
tory is not the study of a document, but rather of a social process— 
the process by which a community re-expresses from time to time its 
will concerning its government, refitting, reinterpreting, and expanding 
its fundamental law so as to keep abreast of new issues.” However, 
this thesis does not mean that a social theory is expounded in any 
chapter or that any particular social interpretation is presented; on 
the other hand, the volume is a scholarly, well balanced presentation 
of federal policy on such important matters as the nature of the war, 
the law of treason, the treatment of Confederates, conscription, habeas 
corpus, emancipation, the control of the press, and the disruption of 
Virginia. In the decisions on all these matters there were inconsis- 
tencies, and these were due to one dominating motive—to preserve 
nationality and save the Union. Interesting are the comparisons of 
war powers as exercised in the Civil War and the World War. In 
the former there was a concentration of power without legislative 
sanction, in the latter a greater concentration with sanction; which 
perhaps means that nationality, hardly attained in 1860, had reached 
maturity by 1917. 
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Economic and social motivation is more definitely shown in Mr. 
Coulter’s volume. The relationship of commercial conditions to the 
issue of Union or Confederacy, the way in which geographic factors 
shaped political affiliations and the resulting loyalties, are brought out 
not only in specific chapters but in an excellent series of maps inserted 
at the end of the text. Other special values of the work are the 
delineation of the severity of Union administration during the war and 
the readjustments following the conflict—especially the struggle over 
the question of Negro enfranchisement. The volume is the first com- 
prehensive treatment of any of the border states during the sixties and 
seventies, and gives an intelligible background for the tendency of 
Kentucky to become a republican oasis in the Solid South. 


W. K. B. 


Eomunp Grsson, BisHop or Lonpon 1669-1778. A Study in Politics and Re- 
ligion in the Eighteenth Century. By Norman Sykes, M.A., D. Phil., Lecturer 
in History, King’s College, London. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1926. xxiv, 450 pp. 


This book deals with an aspect of English history long neglected ; 
it is to be hoped that the example the author has given will stimulate 
further work in the field. He has had access to papers of Bishop Gib- 
son not hitherto exploited, has found in them many facts of interest, 
and has made a book that is decidedly worth while. 

Gibson was a curious combination of a high-church Anglican, a 
stiff-necked Puritan, an ultra-orthodox theologian, a pedantic legalist, 
deeply versed in the lore of English ecclesiastical law, an industrious 
and efficient administrator, and, withal, a man of devout religious char- 
acter. By a casuistry not easy to explain (Dr. Sykes does not try), 
he was able to convince himself that William and Mary were sovereigns 
de jure as well as de facto and to favor leaving Convocation in abey- 
ance, while, at the same time, holding extreme views, even for his day, 
of the right of the Church to legislate for laymen. As long as he 
could play their game he was an ideal man to manage the Church for 
the magnates who ruled England under the first two Hanoverians. 
They used his influence as long as they were able. They broke with 
him reluctantly because none knew better than they that the country 
people in England were at heart religious and orthodox and that the 
Church was much the most powerful single organization in the king- 
dom. They probably never wholly sympathized with many of Gibson’s 
views of the Church. 
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Dr. Sykes, though properly sympathetic in his treatment, is con- 
vincing as long as we bear in mind that he is looking at things from 
the point of view of Gibson. He falls into the usual danger of a 
biographer of not making it entirely clear that there is also another side 
to the question; he seems to neglect somewhat the point of view of 
Gibson’s political allies, with whom the Bishop, for reasons that do him 
no discredit, broke in the midst of his career. It was quite natural that 
the break should come, and we are not surprised to find Dr. Sykes see- 
ing it largely through the eyes of his subject. The trouble is, this 
interpretation may be regarded by his readers as the whole story, which 
it is not. This is not an intimation that Dr. Sykes is partizan in his 
treatment or incorrect in his statement of facts, but simply that he has 
only told the story from the point of view of the Bishop of London. 
It is doubtful whether Walpole and his associates could have main- 
tained themselves in power as long as they did, and it is certain they 
would have been unable to do many things they did which were influ- 
ential on British society, had they adopted the policies urged upon them 
by the zealous churchman. 

In the chapter on the Plantations, Dr. Sykes is able to bring many 
additional points concerning Gibson’s relations with the colonies to sup- 
plement those in Professor Cross’s book. The appendix contains sev- 
eral interesting documents from Gibson’s papers. 


WILL1AM THOMAS LAPRADE, 


Asia: A SHort History. By Herbert H. Gewen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
1926. Pp. xx + 436. 


This volume, with its more than four hundred ample pages, carries 
the reader from the earliest times, when “the Channels of Asiatic His- 
tory” were being made, down to the most recent times—October, 1925, 
is the last definite date mentioned. Running over the titles of the 
twenty-seven chapters, one realizes the scope of the work. Here isa 
selected list of titles: “From Cyrus to the Christian Era,” “Asia to the 
Rise of Islam,” “Asia in the Grip of the Tartars,” “Opening the Sea 
Routes to Asia,” “Spain in the Far East,” “Portugal’s Successors in 
the East,” “The Russian Adventure in Asia,” “The Dawn of the Pacific 
Era,” “Decline of the Manchu Dynasty,” “Japan to the Treaty of 
Portsmouth,” “India to the Great War,” “Asia and the World War,” 
“European Interests in Asia Today,” “The United States and Asia,” 
“The Domestic Problems of China and Japan,” “The West in the East 
—Political and Commercial Relations,” “The West in the East—Edu- 
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cational and Religious Relations.” Even these chapter titles, as far- 
ranging as they are, fail to convey all the ramifications of the narrative. 
The volume does not have much to say about Africa and nothing about 
South America, but, so far as the rest of the world is concerned, one is 
not surprised to find himself landed anywhere at any time in history. 
The volume is a monument to the industry and the organizing ability 
of the writer. He gives us a hint of his wide reading in the list of books 
under the head of “Suggested Reading” in the Appendix, but it must 
be only a hint. The successful production of such a volume depends 
not only upon industry, but upon the selection of the authorities on the 
hundred and one important subjects which must be included. It is 
manifestly impossible for one scholar to be an authority on any more 
than a meager few of the major problems with which this book bristles. 
What we have here is a volume based on long and conscientious research 
on the part of one who has devoted much of his life to the attempt to 
interpret the East to the West. 

It takes a man of indomitable will to begin, continue, and finish 
such a work. It is a long book, to be sure, but that is not the point. 
The diversified subject matter is what appeals. Here is a history of a 
continent, the largest continent, and the one which doubtless has much 
less unity than any. What connection has Japan with Arabia, and 
what reason is there for considering in the same volume the problems 
of Turkey and those of French Indo-China? And then, to add to the 
difficulty of holding the narrative together, we are taken by the hand . 
and led blindly from one Pacific island to another, and find ourselves, 
in the end, at the last jumping off place, the tip of the Southern Island 
of New Zealand! That part of the world is not even Asia in name. 
Why, then, bring it in when at best it is almost impossible to preserve 
any feeling of unity at all? Hence as one reads the volume he finds him- 
self very frequently in confusion trying to connect the chapter into which 
he has just launched with the last chapter or that chapter fifty or a 
hundred pages back to which he is referred. This is not altogether 
the fault of the author; it is a difficulty which inheres in the under- 
taking itself. One has his attention especially called to it when the 
writer occasionally takes the reader into his confidence and suggests 
that this is just as good a place as any to introduce an event or move- 
ment. The reader sees that a steady flow of the narrative is not pos- 
sible. It is a conglomerate at best and cannot be whipped into chrono- 
logical or logical order, do what one may. There is the further unfor- 
tunate difficulty which shows itself here and there, the allusive manner 
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in which the author deals with some events, taking too much for 
granted on the part of his readers. It is a terrible temptation, but 
yielding to it even a little mars the work by just so much. 

It must be said that the more serious of these difficulties are not 
so apparent if one does not read the volume through continuously. If 
he goes to it as a work of reference, making use of the extended table 
of contents and the full index, he will be able to find here valuable 
material on all the essential facts in the history of Asia and the mani- 
fold relations with western nations which fill so large a part in its story. 


Epmunp D, Soper. 


A History or AMERICAN Foreicn Poticy. By John Holladay Latané. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. xiv, 725 pp. 


The growing importance of the United States in world affairs is 
being reflected in an increasing number of textbooks on American 
diplomacy. The teacher of the foreign relations of the United States 
may now choose among the works of John W. Foster, Carl Russell 
Fish, Randolph G. Adams, Louis M. Sears, and the present volume, 
which is the most extensive survey that has yet appeared, with the 
exception of the popular and undocumented two volumes of Willis 
Fletcher Johnson. . 

Professor Latané’s book is divided into thirty chapters and six 
parts, each with a very appropriate and suggestive heading. The 
arrangement of the work seems logical, except for the thirty-ninth 
chapter, entitled “Latin America and the World War,” which appears 
out of place in Part VI, which is headed “Intervention in Europe” and 
clearly refers to the participation of the United States in European 
affairs. Of course the word “American” in the title might justify the 
inclusion of this chapter in Part VI, provided other phases of the for- 
eign relations of Latin America were treated in the book, but they are 
not. Thus this chapter is not only out of place, but the title of the 
volume is inaccurate, or would be considered so by Latin Americans 
and students of Latin-American history. 

In almost every instance Professor Latané reveals a familiarity 
with the most recent discoveries relating to his broad subject, but there 
is nd mention of Pratt’s Expansionists of 1812, Temperley’s Foreign 
Policy of Canning, Reuter’s Anglo-American Relations During the 
Spanish-American War, or of the light thrown upon this latter subject 
by Shippee in The American Historical Review and by the documents 
published in Die Grosse Politik. Elsewhere the volume has an attrac 
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tive freshness derived either from original investigation or a thorough 
knowledge of the latest researches of others. 

Some may object to the author’s injection of his own decided views 
upon certain aspects of the subject, for he has views and does not fail 
to express them. He believes that a joint declaration with Great 
Britain, as Jefferson favored, would have been better in 1823 than the 
Monroe Doctrine. He believes that the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 
was not tantamount to the buying of stolen goods. He apparently 
thinks that Louisiana included Texas and insists that the “relinquish- 
ment of Texas” by the treaty of 1819 “was an unfortunate mistake.” 
He approves of McKinley’s policy on the eve of the war with Spain. 
He scolds the Republicans for “indiscriminately repudiating the great 
achievements of Woodrow Wilson.” He declares that the recent policy 
of the Republican administration denominated “Codperation without 
entangling alliances” is “a species of camouflage,” a “selfish and im- 
perialistic” policy. The rock-ribbed Republicans had better beware of 
this volume! Others will use it with interest and profit. 

The usual recommended reading list is lacking, as well as maps, 
but there is an excellent introductory essay on sources and the footnote 
citations may very well take the place of a bibliography. There is no 
introductory chapter on the colonial background. 


J. Frep Rippy. 


GAUTIER AND THE Romantics. By John Garber Palache. New York: The Vik- © 
ing Press, 1926. 80, 186 pp. 


Mr. Palache, who is already known as a historian of French letters 
by his book, Four Novelists of the Old Régime, has just published a 
biography of Théophile Gautier. The French Romantic is not unknown 
to English readers. An edition of his works, in twenty-four volumes, 
translated by F. C. Sumichrast, appeared in this country in 1903; and 
what intelligent reader does not know his beautiful story, la Morte 
amoureuse, translated into English under the various titles of The Dead 
Leman, The Vampire, and Clarimonde? A certain curiosity in regard 
to the French poet and novelist has long existed in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. A number of essays, biographical and critical, have appeared 
about Gautier in English periodical literature. But he has not been 
made until now the subject of a monograph. Mr. Palache has seen 
this need and has tried to fill it. He is the first to present to English 
readers a biography of Théophile Gautier. The aim of the book, as 
he expresses it in the introductory chapter, is to present “a full and 
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detailed account of the life of Théophile Gautier in its two-fold sig- 
nificance—his devotion to the theory of art for art’s sake, and the part 
he played in the literary life of the period between the two French 
Empires.” Mr. Palache names his book, therefore, Gautier and the 
Romantics. The title, however, is a misnomer. Not all the writers 
treated in this book in connection with the principal character belong 
to the Romantic generation. Flaubert and Baudelaire may be counted, 
as the author himself suggests, among the Romantics. But what about 
Mérimée, the brothers Goncourt, Turgenev and Taine? Indeed, what 
part did Gautier play in the formation of the talent of Mérimée? The 
author is silent on this point. As a matter of fact, in the chapter 
devoted to the author of Colomba, no mention is even made of Gautier. 
It is evident that the author has used his titular character as a point 
of departure to discourse informally on life and letters in nineteenth- 
century France. The book lacks concision and cohesion. It is com- 
posed of a series of disconnected causeries on different personalities, 
which, in one way or another, played a part in the literary life of France 
between the two empires. 

Mr. Palache writes understandingly and sympathetically of Gautier 
and the men and women with whom he often came in contact in the 
course of his long life. The Bibliographical References, printed at the 
end of the book (American readers have a horror of footnotes), show 
the books he utilized in the preparation of his work. They consist 
principally of the memoirs of Gautier’s contemporaries. The Journal 
of the Goncourt brothers also furnished the author with much material. 
It is a pity that he is unfamiliar with the well-known biography of 
Gautier by Léo Larguier, which appeared in the series La Vie amec- 
dotique et pittoresque des Grands Ecrivains, to which the book under 
review is the counterpart in the English language—with some difference. 

MAXIMILIAN RupwWIN. 

Baker University. 


REVOLT IN THE Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. New York: The George H. Doran 

Company, 1926. 351 pp. 

In June, 1916, Hussein, the Grand Sherif of Mecca, along with his 
' four sons, proclaimed the Arab Revolt against Turkey. Jidda and 
Mecca fell quickly into their eager hands; but at Medina, the terminus 
of the Hejaz Railway, the Arab irregulars under the command of 
Feisal, third and ablest son of Hussein, were repulsed by the noise of 
the Turkish artillery. After this defeat, Feisal retired to the desert, 
and the Revolt dwindled away in the sands. 
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From the first the British had been interested in the uprising: a free 
Arabia would save Suez and the route to India. Sir Henry McMahon, 
High Commissioner in Egypt, had written to Hussein before Turkey 
entered the war promising British money and guns for Arab inde- 
pendence, and it was he who made Hussein so bold. Unfortunately, 
however, Sir Henry was recalled, and the support given the Sherifian 
armies was both half-hearted and inadequate ; the more conservative of 
the British military viewed with alarm an irregular civilian warfare, 
and the guns sent by the British were relics of the Boer War whose 
fire the Turks could out-distance by six thousand yards. 

Four months later, in October, a young Englishman named Law- 
rence, without passport or permission, went “joy-riding” to Jidda. He 
knew the East; while still an undergraduate at Oxford, he had spent 
two years wayfaring among the tribes beyond Syria; he had helped 
excavate Carchemish on the Euphrates; and at the outset of the war, 
having been rejected as physically unfit for regular soldiering, he was 
attached to the Intelligence Service at Cairo. Here he busied himself 
with the Arab cause, edited a secret Arab newspaper, kept his eye on 
the changes in the Turkish army, and succeeded in making himself 
thoroughly disliked by the more downright politicians and diplomats 
who, in Arabia as elsewhere, were content to muddle through. When 
Lawrence left Cairo, therefore, it was thought a good riddance. 

“Joy-riding” it may have been, but it was joy-riding in search of 
a prophet, who with the flame of enthusiasm might set the desert on 
fire. When Lawrence met Feisal encamped in the Wadri Safra, smart- — 
ing from the defeat at Medina, he knew he had found his man; “I felt 
at first glance that this was the man I had come to Arabia to seek—the 
leader who would bring the Arab Revolt to full glory.”” He was the 
man of one idea whom Lawrence describes later as being “drained of 
desires, ambitions, weakness, faults . . . enslaved by abstractions 
made one-eyed, one-armed, with one sense and purpose, to live or die 
in its service.” 

But prophets, however keen their vision, may fix their eyes on the 
wrong objective ; and they, however single of purpose, may fight with- 
out victory in their own country. Feisal, for example, could not see 
that there was little point in fighting for Medina; it was like trying to 
kill the lion by chopping off its tail. He was content with fighting so 
long as he did battle with Turks. On that first evening’s visit, he 
turned to Lawrence and said: “And how do you like our place in the 
Wadi Safra?” “Well,” replied Lawrence, “but it is far from 
Damascus.” 
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It was far from Damascus. This answer, casual though it may 
seem, sums up, in short, Lawrence’s contribution to the Revolt. He 
lifted the already tired eyes of the Arabians to a far-distant but entirely 
satisfactory goal ; he started Feisal marching northward to rally around 
him all the peasantry in an enterprise into which they would sink their 
tribal hatreds, their petty jealousies, their individual schemes; he di- 
verted them from spectacular sieges to the more subtle policy of 
annoying the Turks all along the line—to wrecking trains, blowing up 
bridges, cutting telegraph lines; by frequent trips to Cairo he con- 
verted the skeptical, won Allenby to his plan and brought gold; at his 
bidding, the Imperial Camel Corps rode into the desert, artillery lev- 
elled down Turkish barricades, and airmen fought the enemy in the 
air. 

Adventures such as Lawrence’s are rare indeed in a world where 
there is still some question whether the gun counts for more than the 
man behind it. On the western front, his genius would have been 
wasted, his imagination stultified. In Arabia, however, he had a Joshua- 
like opportunity of leading a naive people to a Promised Land; unlike 
Joshua, Lawrence created his own opportunity, and the land toward 
which he led the Arabian bedouin was of his own promising. When 
he set out on the ancient Pilgrim Road in search of a prophet, he in 
reality found himself; the idea of Arab freedom was not his own, but 
the imagination which enflamed the idea was. And Damascus finally 
had to open its doors to him. 

The Arabians simply called him “El Orens,” or again, “the Wrecker 
of Engines”; Allenby dubbed him “Arabia’s Uncrowned King”; an 
embarrassed and startled British War Office made him a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. In 1919, he wrote out a 400,000-word book in which he told 
of his great adventures, and his bitter disappointments over the out- 
come of the Peace Conference. He lost the manuscript in the Reading 
railway station, but with characteristic heroism, he set himself the task 
again. He never intended the hook for publication, “but as a con- _ 
venience for myself and friends.” That convenience, luckily, was an 
expensive one, for he employed artists to paint portraits of the chief 
figures in the Revolt, and produced such a sumptuous book indeed that 
he was forced to offer the full story, called The Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom, and an edition pruned down into what is now this book for the 
reading public. 

Readers of the Revolt in the Desert can without misgiving add an- 
other title to Lawrence’s many others—that of literary genius. Adven- 
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ture is rare and also are adventurers, but what is rarer is the man who 
can set down in fine-wrought prose his experiences in a strange and 
beautiful world. Nothing escapes Lawrence. Whether he writes of 
the splendors of Rumm, or of the refreshment of oasis waters, or of 
green grasses or bleak deserts, or of the childlike people whom he is 
leading, or above all, of his own loneliness in a fanatical country, he 
does so in a memorable way.: Fortunately, Time is apt to serve such a 


man willingly. Witiiam BLACKBURN. 


Tue FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LitTERATURE. By Lucy Lockwood Hazard. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927. xx, 308 pp. 

“. . . Something brilliant, bizarre, original—that is what we now 
call literature in America.” To “study the use of the frontier by those 
writers who . . . have deliberately chosen it as a setting’; to 
analyze “the indirect but powerful influence of the frontier in shaping 
the conditions of American life and the resultant American philosophies” 
—these are the purposes of the author of this volume. Stated in more 
specific terms, the writer has endeavored to “trace in American liter- 
ature reflections of the pioneering spirit; first, on the frontier of reg- 
ional pioneering, which is primarily concerned with man’s attempt to 
control nature; second, on the frontier of industrial pioneering, which 
is primarily concerned with man’s attempt to control the labor of his 
fellowmen; finally, on the frontier of spiritual pioneering, which is 
primarily concerned with man’s attempt to control himself.” 

The result is a work of eight chapters dealing with the following 
topics: the literature of the Puritan frontier; the literature of the 
southern frontier; the influence of the frontier on transcendentalism ; 
the literature of the mining frontiers and the “wild west’’; the liter- 
ature of the “Gilded Age of Industrial Pioneering”; the place of the 
farmer in American literature; and certain attempts, for the most part 
recent, at spiritual pioneering. 

To a knowledge of frontier history the author has added an inde- 
pendent and critical study of American literature and presented her 
conclusions in an attractive style. The brilliant suggestiveness of the 
narrative restrains the reader’s disposition to question her viewpoints 
or quarrel with the logic which has permitted the inclusion of certain 
apparently irrelevant sections. The book deserves to be placed in a 
class with Turner’s brilliant essays and Paxson’s prize volume on the 
history of the American frontier. No student of American history or 


literature should fail to read it. J. Frep Rippy 
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An INTEGRATED ProcRaM oF Reticious Epucation. By W. A. Harper, President 
of Elon College, N. C. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 152 pp. 


One of the most vexing and perplexing problems in church organi- 
zation today is the multitude of organizations that overlap each other. 
Each of these, perhaps, came about in answer to a real demand of the 
church and because they did some service they have been kept, not for 
the sake of the cause, but for the sake of the organization. This has 
resulted in a very serious problem that calls for a solution. Duplica- 
tion of effort, overlapping of activities, and even conflict of aims, 
functions, and programs has been the result. The membership of one 
frequently makes up the membership of one or more of the others, 
The time, energy and efficiency of the most dependable members of the 
church are overtaxed. Financial burdens result because of doing extra 
and useless work. A few leaders are overstrained, while the large mass 
remains undeveloped. Especially is the pastor driven almost frantic 
in his attempt to guide and oversee these various organizations. 

It has been apparent to thinking people for many years that there 
must be some sort of correlation of agencies or some other scheme 
whereby this serious situation may be met. There have been many 
attempts in this field in the way of pointing out the problem and faintly 
suggesting a solution. Athearn in his Church School was perhaps the 
pioneer. Bower in The Educational Task of the Local Church has 
offered a few suggestions of value. It remains, however, for President 
Harper to face the problem seriously and to suggest a definite and 
extensive plan whereby the proper results may be reached. He is per- 
haps in advance of his times in offering this solution, but when the 
problem is solved it will be done along the lines suggested by Dr. Har- 
per in this book. 

Dr. Harper clearly outlines the present situation, analyzing its 
defects and difficulties. Among its defects he lists overorganization, 
duplication of efforts, unnecessary expenditure of funds, and general 
inefficiency. He points out clearly some suggested remedies consisting 
of codperation, correlation and integration. It is the last named which 
he develops in his book. 

In a very definite way President Harper illustrates the practicability 
of the scheme which he advocates. He shows how it will work with 
regard to curriculum, worship, expressional activities and evangelism. 
He then works out an integrated program for the community and illus- 
trates how its entire interests will be cared for in this scheme. The 
needs and interests of each group of citizens from early childhood 
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throughout life are cared for, not for the sake of the organization 
through which these interests are satisfied, but for the sake of the 
folks who are to be served. The bugbear of expenses is met by a prac- 
tical plan which ‘will remove the extra waste incurred by the over- 
lapping of interests and the duplication of efforts. The book closes 
with a suggestion by which the entire work of the community can be 
integrated with an integrated home program. 

As suggested before, President Harper is ahead of his times in 
this forward-looking book. There may have to be a slight change in 
human nature and a considerable adjustment of denominational diffi- 
culties before the plan can be put into execution. But the idea is good 
and must eventually be applied to our system of religious education. 
The book is timely and makes a distinct and valuable contribution to a 
crowded field. 

H. E. Spence. 


THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AS SEEN IN THE ENGLISH 
Press, 1763-1775. By Fred Junkin Hinkhouse, Ph.D., Philo Carpenter Hil- 
dreth Professor of History at Parsons College. (Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 276.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926, 216 pp. 

This is an addition to the growing literature on public opinion, and 
at the same time a study of the twelve years before the American Revo- 
lution based on unused material. There have been a number of recent 
volumes on the beginnings of the War on American Independence but 
hitherto no one has made an exhaustive study of the subject as seen 
through the eyes of the Englishman who wrote letters to the newspaper, 
and the Englishman who read those papers. It must be borne in mind 
that the Englishman who so contributes to daily or weekly publications 
was not and is not necessarily a crank. Writing to the papers has 
always been on a higher plane in England than in America. Moreover, 
the impartiality of the English newspapers of the period under dis- 
cussion makes them well worthy of such a study. In covering a hith- 
erto unexplored field, the author of this work has reaped a distinctly 
worth-while harvest. He has demonstrated, not only that there is 
additional and unusued evidence to support the theories advanced and 
the categories established by previous investigators, but he has pro- 
duced these from a course which brings the reader in more intimate 
and more convincing contact with his eighteenth century ancestors than 
many of the other sources afford. If we are ever to have a satisfactory 
answer as to whether a majority of articulate Englishmen were with 
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America or against her in the Revolution, we are going to be under 
obligations to studies such as that of Mr. Hinkhouse. 

That a considerable proportion of Englishmen understood the 
American doctrine of constitutional law and the American theory of 
imperial organization has long been known—but it has remained for 
the present study to present additional and convincing evidence from 
a source which should have been the first, instead of the latest, used. 
As the day of Lexington and Concord approached, it almost seems as if 
the American proponents increased in number. 
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CuHarRLes BULLER AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. By E. M. Wrong. Oxford 
University Press, 1926. viii, 353 pp. 


This volume is a source book on the attainment of self-government 
in the British Empire, particularly in Canada. It consists of three 
parts: a sketch of eighty pages on the life and work of Charles Buller; 
a reprint of Buller’s Responsible Government for Colonies, published in 
1840, also about eighty pages in length; and the remaining half of the 
volume is a reprint of Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s Sir Charles Metcalf 
in Canada, published in 1844. The editor’s chief contribution is the 
well written Life of Charles Buller. This account helps to give Buller 
his proper place beside Durham, Molesworth, and Wakefield, the other 
Englishmen most responsible for the revolution in British colonial ad- 
ministration. From 1840 to 1848 Buller was the chief parliamentary 
representative of the new movement. Largely as a result of his work, 
“Colonial questions came to be treated on their merits with the basic 
assumption that self-government was as natural for those who migrated 
as for those who stayed at home,” p. 63. Buller accepted the position 
of chief Poor Law Commissioner in order to be able by means of a 
more aggressive policy of emigration to help the Colonies and Great 
Britain at the same time. But his administrative career was short. 

A statement explaining that-the delays of colonial administration 
were often due to other departments and a short appreciation of the 
great abilities of some of the permanent officials of the Colonial Office, 
such as Sir James Stephens, Sir Henry Taylor, and James Spedding, 
would have added to the value of the work. There is no index. The 
documents presented are of much importance and the book is to be wel- 
comed as an aid to all students of the constitutional development of the 
British Empire. 


University of California, F. J. Kuea 


Los Angeles. 
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An OvuTLINe or Contemporary Drama. By Thomas H. Dickinson. Cambridge: 
The Riverside Press (Houghton Mifflin Company), 1927. 299 pp. 


Mr. Dickinson has in this work produced a fitting handbook to ac- 
company the four anthologies of modern drama published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, two of which are edited by Mr. Dickinson. 
In the three hundred pages which the volume contains, the treatment 
of the subject is as full and comprehensive as one can expect. The 
fullness of the bibliographies is specially to be commended. 

The plan of the book is good. In the first of the three sections, 
the roots of contemporary drama are considered with a special treat- 
ment of Ibsen; in the second, which includes half of the book, the 
dramatic revival of the late nineteenth century is discussed in detail 
with special chapters on Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, and 
Shaw ; in the third, and attempt is made to classify the movements and 
types of the twentieth century drama. 

At first sight, one is likely to think Mr. Dickinson’s method of 
criticism dogmatic; on second examination, however, one more likely 
finds that he has mistaken a firm grasp of material for dogmatism. The 
individual criticisms seem disconnected; in places they read like ex- 
tracts from lectures. This should not, perhaps, be accounted a fault 
in a book which pretends to be nothing more than an outline. 


F. K. MitcHe tt, 












